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The “Old Reliable’s” 
Latest Attachment. 









the Parker 


Ejector. 


Send for 
Catalogue. 





New Wanulesroom, —_ Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 


Automatic 











WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 
-»sAND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
* mented seams, no solder. § 
PAT.MARCH 10.96. When packed may be lock- ; 
ed. Noexperiment. Man’t’rs ot high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails F. CORTEZ WILSON & COMPANY, 


Send for Circular. 
239 and 241 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 


No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Sportsmen’s and 
Civil Engineers’ 






: 
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a363? 
) E £3 
FEEEE 
Berm Bo ‘Jee _ Illustrated Ontnlogne with samples of qualities and shades of Oor- 
$2088 @ duroy, Mackintosh, Canvas, Flannel, etc., mailed free. 
fade 
le ; 323 L sone Simmons Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
oO 


cago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, 277 Wabash Avenue. 
} Rete. a, 





Beautiful Belle Grove 
Camp and Cottages... 


Shishebogama Lake, Wisconsin. 





An ideal spot for a Spring or Summer outing. 
Fine early fishing. Within 6 miles of two rail- 
way lines and easily accessible over good roads. 
First-class conveniences and reasonable prices. 





J. A. LaMotte, Prop., - Minocqua, Wis. 





: . — Austin 
fey Shot Cun 
— Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” Our new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
trade. They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 





“FLASH”? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
——=—=—=—=—=—=<—=<= pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade. 


AUSTIN POWDER CO., 


CLEVELAND. 
AND 


J. L. WHITE, Megr., 
Security Building, ~ St. Louis, Mo. 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 








Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 

. B. Kntskern, Passe enger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the ee which are unsur- 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by th 


Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large # portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Elk, Deer, Ante- 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while Wate 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained suitable for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send ycu information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 





S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





i will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” whea writing advertisers. 
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Colorado | [ NICKEL Pate. 


California |||} megeccicssctousrr 


Are interesting States to visit at any season of — tee a Trains 
the year. Colorado is not only a summer re- very Day Between 


niapriacuencene ser Gage Chicago and all 
Chicago, Points East 


Milwaukee & St. Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 
Paul Railway. _, asttgel eh manta eeton 


also service 4 la carte. Mid-day | 




















ceeniniemniateias 





ge 


Three trains a day to San Francisco and one 
to Denver. A handsome book of 56 pages de- 


Luncheon, 50 cts. 























scriptive of these States, and the new service Chicago Depot: La Salle Street Station. 
there, sent to any address for six cents postage. ey es ees SS 
F. A. MILLER JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
os a 
General Passenger Agent, Room 298, 
CHICAGO. 113 Adams St., Chicago. 














need a copy of 


m Amateur 
Trainer 


Fetch and Carry If you have a Bird Dog, you 

























A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 


By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


re This work contains chapters on 
f the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
, portance of Retrieving; the 





é Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
' cated Retriever; Impiements 
7 and Commands; the Natural 

Method; the Force System; 

Seeking Dead and Wounded 

Birds; Incidental Train- 
4 ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
: ing; the Irish Water 
Spanid, the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dcg’s Men- 
tality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 


gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


eI ca ne 


fally explained. practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 

The work is hand- system ranks high among trainers. 

somely ream The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and enlarged. 
prin Tlustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 

iMlustrated and con- bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 


Pi 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., ee eae eee 
358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertiser, 


tains 134 pages. It! 
should be in every 
Sportsman’s library 
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The 
Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 


For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 
Strictly hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 
ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, - 





Logansport, Ind. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Buftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First class 


Work Guaranteed. 
259 to 265 Elm Street, : : Chicago, Ils, 





nn 
Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
win Ge . wc 


Golorado & 
Southern 
Railway, 


Whose lines reach all the 





somely equipped 
scheduled at convenient 
hours. 


T. E. FISHER, 


General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 
P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo! 
“Picturesque Colorado,” “Fishing Pools an 
Pictures” and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 

postage. 
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and C., H. & D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 


Between 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
4 Trains a Day $ 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night, 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 
like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
to compare with the 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge “‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist A of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s test gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. nounced by members of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: “The Latest Wonder of 
the World.” “ Nothing in Ew or America that 
excels The Short Line.”’ “ Its only l is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 

Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing Ceocription of trip. and much 
valuable data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 
address 


A. C, RIDGWAY, S. J. HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 


COLORADO:SPRINGS, COLO. 
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are raised 
shooting 9 


s off the arms 
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ht of game and 
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This fold takes the 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
ay an_ Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 

RADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throughow' 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the best shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get trem, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val 
Ind., to send you several «f his measurement blanks. 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions to 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


e Fe, M ANG In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be easily and efiec- 
"a tively cured. We have many testimonials like the following fom, persons who 

_ have used our Disinfectant with good results. Mx. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, a writes us: “On Sept. 8, 1899, I ovdwed from you o gallon of 
tandard Disinfectant for sample and test. On Oct. 11 had a red cock- 

er spaniel sent to me that was afflicted with mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything ble to cure her. but with no 
results, I at once n treating her with Standard Disinfectant, 

and in just ten days had her skin Y anand py ew athe few sores 
all healed and no scurf = log had previously been 
doctored with some of the much bevebied = weddee mange cures,” 
—_— cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your product one of the 
best nfectants on the market,and at a price which should recom- 
} mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when wanes dogs, I 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.’ 








Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 
STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





cepemicnce 4 2.uces | HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


and description 
may quickly as- I have measuremente on file of all old 


certain our opin- customers who have bought the Cele- 
aoa enon ey brated Thompson Hunting Boots 
probably patent- and Shoes of the W. Fred aa | Co, 
able. Communi- of aig th York ~ the past 20 years and 
pl strictly ya es rma to make the enmie grade of 
confidential. spo: en’s footwear as in the I 
andbook on was formerly superintendent of the shoe 


~ ent of that firm and have bought 
the right to make the Thompson 
Hunting Boots and Shoes. 

If you don’tknow these goods, write me 
for particulars. oe do—you will now 
know where to Measure- 
ment blanks and prices: on application. 


T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 
4&@ All Work Guaranteed. “G8 


BAXTER OUTFITS Mi famammmmnnanaaannanananannnnnne 


CAMP BOAT, TENT OR HOUSE The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE B. American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 peo em ed 

comfortably. Magnificent through train se: 
maintained in connection with New York 

Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 


atents sent 
Trave Marns Pat Oldest 


DESIGNS 
agency for se- 
CopvnriGcHts &c. curing patente 
aten en 
through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


Ahandsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
fournal. Terms, $3 a year; four months,§$1. Sold by all newsdealers. 
.» 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. 0. 
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: Write for folders. 
Our Wad PREVENTS LEADING and RECOIL. Gives eS 
higher and more regular velocity, better patterns and pene- Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
tration. For samples and prices address: G.P.&T.A. A.G.P.&T.A. 


GRAPHINE GUN WAD CO. Muncie,, Ind. CINCINNATI, OHIO 
’ . 


BECO COS OF EOCHEOOOOEH 6) > HHO 
MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOA'8. 











UNION 
Eee 





Fourteen-foot Square stern Model. Price §30 00, crated F. O. B. 
Salem Always reaty. Will last a lifetime. No repairs. Air 
chambers. = ill not sink. Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 

H MULLINS, 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 


The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is nase 





“The Colorado Special’ 


Dinner in Chicago Today 
Breakfast in Omaha Tomorrow Morning 
Dinner in Denver Tomorrow Evening 


SPLENDID TRAIN SERVICE 
to DENVER via UNION PACIFIC 


Full information cheerfully 
furnished on application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G. Pp. & T.A., 
Omaha. 









increased by its use. Right 
=— left birds are bagged 

as easily as os 
birds. Price 50 Cents, 


Cc. L. BRADLEY, Inventor, ap TENN. 
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The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
and Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 
ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
parts to be added or taken off. 
Slight pressure on the handle 
causes the cleaner pads to expand 
to fit the bore from shell chamber 
to choke. 


In three joints. Wood 
rods 75c. and $1.00. Metal rods 
$1.25 and $1.50. 

By mail, prepaid. 


Send for 
Catalogue *”* 


Marble Safety 
Axe Co. 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Ask your dealer for 
a Garrison Rod. 











Coing 
Camping ? 
















® me Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


= 


You will find what you want in our cata- 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 
low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 








OI RY 
As the only real gun oil on the market. 
Lubricates perfectly, cleans out the 
burnt powder (smokeless too), prevents 
rust on barrel and polishes the stock. Free 
Sample sent on request. 
Try. At All Dealers. 
G.W. COLE CO. 
169 Washington Life Building, New York City 











SUPERIOR ENGINES 


For Fishing Boats and Pleasure Launches, 
Compact, strong, sim- 
ple, efficient, econom- 
ical; easy to start, re- 
verse, slow down or 
stop. They couldn't 
be more perfect me- 
chanically if sold at 
twice the price. Used 
by U. S. Government 
Engineering and Life 
Saving Service. Ab- 
solutely dependable. 
Speed controller reg- 
ulates and maintains 
any speed desired; ig- 
niter always ignites; 
vaporizer never fais. 

Write today for Mlustrated Catalogue. 


Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, Mich. 





























MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 
N miserable and unfit for duty. 
s For man, a thousand and one re- 
N medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 


§ too. 


You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now. have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 
This is what they will do: 
Strengthen a weak stomach and 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 
Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
Insomnia 
Best Fretfuiness, 
Alterative, Meanness, 
‘ Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
Fever, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes and makes his sight and hearing keen. If you want & 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c. in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By mail 50c., postage paid, 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 


AS had 


The 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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BASS FISHING ON THE ST. CLAIR FLATS. 
Drawn for Sports Arigtp by LYNN B. HUNT. [See “ Fish anp Fisuine” Department.) 
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N THE month of August, 1872 — 
thirty-one years ago, now, though 
the time seems shorter by half— 

Mat Rogers and myself travelled in a 
two-horse spring wagon from Jefferson, 
Texas, to San Antonio. We were twen- 
ty days on the road, for time was no ob- 
ject and we were out to see the country, 
with the purpose of selecting a location 
for a little colony of Kentuckians, nearly 
all of them from our own home neigh- 
borhood. Texas was not too thickly 
settled for comfort at that day and time; 
the sawmills had yet made but little im- 
pression upon its vast pineries, and the 
western two-thirds of the State was prac- 
tically an unfenced prairie. The old 
Texas Central, from Denison to Hous- 
ton, was then the westernmost railroad 
line, save and except the rails which 
connected the State Capital and the Ala- 
mo City with the outer world of civiliza- 
tion and progress. 

We found travel along the shaded 
forest roads so pleasant that we loitered 
woefully, usually hunting squirrels and 
other small game for an hour or two in 
the cool of the mornings, and halting to 
fish wherever we found a promising 





CAUGHT BY A CLOUDBURST. 


By D. L. HARBOUR. 


stream or bayou. Once, at the invita- 
tion of a hospitable planter, we spent an 
entire day deer-driving. He had a pack 
of excellent hounds—all big black-and- 
tans—and I think they must have start- 
ed twenty different deer between sunrise 
and sunset. In that locality—on the 
Saline River west of Mineola—the un- 
dergrowth was very thick, and following 
the hounds on horseback practically im- 
possible. The plan pursued was to try 
and head the deer in his first circles, by 
following cow-trails or open sloughs; 
but in case we failed in this and the deer 
showed a desire to seek less perilous re- 
gions, the dogs were recalled and sent 
out in another direction. Rogers killed 
his first deer that day, and our planter 
host shot two. My own luck proved 
absolutely wretched, for I sighted no 
game larger than a turkey; and along in 
the afternoon I was dragged out of the 
saddle by my horse running through a 
tangle of vines, spraining my shoulder 
so severely that my right arm was use- 
less for nearly a week. 

Twenty or thirty miles farther west 
we struck the prairies and swung to the 
southward, passing through Corsicana 
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and Waco, both of them old towns and 
replete with wonderful traditions of ear- 
lier days. Not so very far north of us, 
along the Brazos, Indian raids were still 
of common occurrence and the scattered 
settlers lived in constant fear of the 
scalping knife. This was particularly 
the case in Jack and Palo Pinto Coun- 
ties, and the current news from these 
outlying settlements was not of a char- 
acter to encourage us in visiting them. 
Still, we had the hardihood to swerve 
northward from the regular line of trav- 
el, as we wished to spy out the country 
in the direction of Lampasas Springs and 
see the Marble Falls on the Llano Riv- 
er. The weather was horribly hot, there 
had been no rain for several weeks, and 
the prairie grass had turned brown and 
almost crisp. Water-holes were few and 
far between, and when one was found in 
the after part of the day we never ven- 
tured farther, fearing to risk reaching an- 
other favorable camp-spot. We lived 
like kings during this part of the trip, for 
we had plenty of supplies with us and 
there was no scarcity of game, such as 
prairie chickens, quail, upland plover and 
young rabbits. Several times we saw 
deer and antelope, but could not approach 
within range of our muzzle-loading shot- 
guns. 

Much of the country we were now 
traversing was underlain by a strata of 
“‘white rock,” a chalky formation, which 
is quite soft and easily cut with knives or 
other steel tools when newly quarried, 
but hardens quickly when exposed to 
theair. In this the prairie streams, most 
of them having considerable fall, had cut 
for themselves narrow but deep beds, 
with perpendicular walls, and bottoms as 
smooth asa floor. It was difficult to find 
crossing places, except where some flood- 
washed gully joined the main stream, 
and the “going-in” and “coming-out”’ 
points were sometimes a mile apart. 
From one to the other we would drive 
along in the creek’s bed, only occasion- 
ally finding the water knee-deep to our 
horses, and the greater part of the way 
the floor would be as dry as a Chicago 
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sidewalk after a day of sunshine. We 
were told that these streams afforded no 
water at all in times of drouth, and that 
the cattle from the parched prairies would 
crowd their beds, lowing and hopeless, 
surging here and there in a mad search 
for a drop of moisture. 

On August 19, about an hour before 
sundown, we reached a stream of this de- 
scription and followed for a mile along its 
bank without discovering a sign of water. 
The horses had not drank since early 
morning and were thirsty and tired, while 
our water keg had yielded its last cupful 
hours before. Our circumstances seemed 
to be becoming desperate, and, when we 
found a cow-trail leading down the bank, 
it was decided to leave the wagon behind 
and prosecute a search for water on 
horseback. We managed the descent 
readily enough, and found what we were 
looking for within a half-mile. There 
was water, but not in great abundance— 
merely a hole in the rock, holding per- 
haps a dozen barrels. The stream bed 
at this point was quite wide, with a grass- 
grown shelf at one side, as though a por- 
tion of the wall had at some time broken 
away to within a few feet of the bottom. 
Here, too, a barely practicable pathway 
led to the prairie above, and there was a 
stunted growth of shin-oak, some of the 
bushes dead and dry and suggestive of a 
quick fire and hot coffee. 

After a moment’s conference, Mat rode 
back to the wagon after provisions and 
blankets, while I cleared the bushes and 
loose stones from a bit of the shelf and 
gathered wood for a fire. Upon his re- 
turn we persuaded the horses to climb 
the bank and lariated one of them toa 
bush in fairly good grass; hobbling the 
other, as was our usual practice. By this 
time it was growing dark. The breeze 
was freshening from the south, and far in 
the northwest a dark bank of clouds lay 
along the horizon, now and then light- 
ened by jagged streaks of red. I recall 
that I envied the Indians of the Panhan- 
dle country, who were doubtless enjoy- 
ing a good shower, while we were smoth- 





























ered with dust and reduced to drinking 
“anything that looked wet.” 

Before our fire was yet started, a 
couple of buffalo wolves—the big yellow 
fellows called “loafers” by the Texans (a 
corruption of the Spanish word “Lo- 
bos””)—came sneaking down to the wa- 
ter-hole and were met by four charges of 
shot fired at very short range. One of 
them darted back into the gloom as 
though untouched, but the other fell in 
his tracks and we dragged his carcass up 
to our camp, intending to preserve his 
skin as a trophy. Luckily we were too 
tired to bother with him that night, for, 
as it turned out, our time and labor 
would have been lost. 

The trend of the stream at this point 
was nearfly north and south, so that we 
could feel the full strength of the breeze, 
and this cool breath was very grateful 
after our hot, wearisome drive. Sleep 
came to us at an early hour, and we 
rested peacefully while the storm clouds 
rolled down from the northwest, unmind- 
ful of Nature’s grand electrical display 
of blinding lightning and muttering thun- 
der. It must have been after midnight 
when a deafening crash awoke us both 
to the knowledge that we were threat- 
ened with a shower bath. Thoughts of 
possible danger greater than this did not 
occur to us. Mat felt around in the 
darkness for dead grass and twigs, and 
started a little fire, by the light of which 
we fixed up a shelter against the north 
wall, spreading our blankets over a 
couple of poles and weighting down 
their edges with bits of rock. Perhaps 
it was because we were so busy with 
this work that we took little note of a 
gradually increasing roar unlike that of 
a coming rain or the sweep of a tempest. 
I am not sure that either of us was con- 
scious of anything out of the ordinary 
until the fearful peril was upon us. 
Looking back upon that night, its scenes 
and incidents appear like those of a 
dream— but they were palpable, undeni- 
able realities. 

Suddenly we were in water to our 
hips. There was no tedious prelude of 
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ripple and swash; no gradual climbing 
of tiny wavelets over the rugged slope. 
Conservatively estimated, the solid wall 
of water that came down upon us 
through that narrow gash in the prai- 
rie must have shown a ten-foot front, 
and its giant strength would have tossed 
and tumbled a railroad locomotive as 
the summer breeze toys with a feather. 
The instant chill from its touch was par- 
alyzing. Our chance position was such 
that the torrent passed us by, but, as it 
spread to fill the widened channel, we 
were caught in the whirl, thrown bodily 
against the rocky wall and held there. 

Of course, there was utter darkness 
with the flood’s first sweep, and this in- 
tensified the terror of it all. I threw out 
my hand and felt Mat’s hair within my 
clutch, and I think the knowledge of his 
nearness alone gave me strength to make 
a fight for life. We could not speak to 
each other, for our voices were drowned 
in the torrent’s roar. A giant hand 
seemed brushing us along the wall, nearer 
and nearer to the hungry stream. The 
water had crept to our waists—to our 
breasts—almost to our shoulders. 

I was conscious that Mat had caught 
my arm and was pulling me toward him; 
then I realized that he was moving slow- 
ly against the suck of the eddy, and I 
fought my way after him as best I might. 
We dug our fingers into the crevices of 
the rock—caught at the trembling grass- 
blades—clutched at bush and briar with 
savage eagerness, until, at last, our feet 
pressed the narrow pathway to the upper 
prairie and we knew that we were saved. 
In the revulsion of feeling from utter de- 
spair we rather enjoyed the heavy rain- 
fall, the last of that night’s exciting fea- 
tures; the loss of our blankets, guns and 
cooking utensils troubled us but little, 
and the fact that our wagon was on the 
farther side of the stream seemed of small 
consequence. The pleasure of living suf- 
ficed, for the time being. And when 
morning came the torrent had dwindled 
to a rivulet, we recovered our guns from 
their muddy beds, and by noon had re- 
sumed our journey in supreme content. 











IN THE ROCK RIVER COUNTRY. 


By DR. A. J. 
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HE tepee stood in a quiet, pretty 
nook beneath some handsome wa- 
ter elms on one of the long, nar- 
row, wooded and picturesque islands for 
which Rock River is famous; within it 
was the up-to-date, jealously selected 
camp outfit of one who has seen more 
than a third of a century of successful 
campaigning by field and flood ; a stone’s 
throw east of the tepee, beneath some 
red maple trees, and just across the nar- 
row channel from where old man Austin 
drove his stake when the deer were lop- 
ing over the Illinois prairies, was a 
charming spot where a decked over ca- 
noe and an old time bateau swung grace- 
fully at their moorings. The time was 
late October in the last fall,,save one, of 
the nineteenth century and the occasion 
of it was the indulgence of a thirst for 
knowledge and practical experience in 
the wiles and ways of trappers and fur- 
bearers, which animals, both two-leggéd 
and four-leggéd have haunted the beau- 
tiful Rock River Valley from time im- 

memorial. 

Some distance down and across a 
wide, deep river channel was a longer, 
broader and more heavily wooded island 
than the one upon which we were en- 
camped. These picturesque twin islands 
are known far and wide as Austin’s Isl- 
ands and are situate in a broad expanse 
of Rock River’s limpid flood, the mid- 
western bound of which is cut by Leaf 
River, a large tributary from the north- 
west. Well above the mouth of the lat- 
ter stream, just across from the head of 
the lower island, under a high cut bank, 
is the deep, majestic river channel prop- 
er. In this broad reach of the river, 
under certain weather conditions, a nasty 
sea prevails. There, long years before 
Chicago was located, the keeled bateau 
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of one of the hardy fur traders, who with 
setting poles and sails pushed their boats 
up the Western rivers in quest of fur and 
fortune, was capsized. The bales of 
dried peltries, loose skins and clothing 
floated away, but the heavier articles 
plumped to the bottom of the river. 
Early in the settlement of this section a 
quaint, flint-lock rifle barrel was seined 
out of the river under the cut bank by 
one of the old time camp grounds, where, 
again and again, has rung the mirth of 
civilian and savage, while the water line 
teems with the evidences of both races. 

In the late eighties seining was illegal 
in the Rock River Country. In those 
days the fishing night hawks of the val- 
ley dare not soak their seines in the day- 
light water. One morning I was run- 
ning a trail of lead lines at the water's 
edge under the cut bank just mentioned, 
when I came to where there had been 
trouble and confusion with the seine, it 
having been caught and held by some 
obstruction in the bottom of the river; 
it had yielded at last and considerable 
rubbish had been tossed out on the 
gravelly shore. Among it were a num- 
ber of heavy iron tomahawks, some with 
an eye for a handle* and some lighter 
ones that were to have been mortised 
through a heavy wood handle, present- 
ing a cutting edge on one side amd a 
sharp triangular point on the other. Two 
of these old tomahawks are among the 
relics of my study at the present time. 
All were more or less broken, and un- 
doubtedly were to have been repaired 
and returned to the Indians on the next 
trading trip. 

The sinuous shore lines of the islands, 
a small towhead and the banks of both 
rivers for miles and miles were tunneled 
by the burrows of the water rat—the 


*T. Gray camp axes. 

















muskrat or musquash of the Indian; 
while the water line, in places—beneath 
the cut banks and on the numerous mud 
flats of greater or less extent, the strand- 
ed logs and masses of anchored drift— 
bore numerous and fresh sign of rac- 
coon, mink and muskrat. It was a 
splendid trapping ground. 


Il. 


The first snow of the séason sifted 
gently down upon 'the camp. For days 
we had cooked, eaten, worked, slept, 
cooked and worked again. At night 
the “wif, wif” of the sable pinions of 
the cormorants, as they dropped into 
their favorite roosting place near the 
tent, betrayed their presence. Some- 
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and now for a mink, but generally for 
muskrat. The first few reaches of water 
up a tributary stream from its mouth is 
sure to prove the cream of that trapping 
ground and requires one’s best attention, 
And so we proceeded on, getting an oc- 
casional shot at ducks and lightening 
our load of traps and tally sticks. Sun- 
set saw us shoot out of the mouth of 
Leaf River onto the broad bosom of the 
Rock, leaving some six dozen well set 
traps behind us. 

Great, from a trapper’s standpoint, was 
that night’s catch; hard, indeed, was the 
work that it entailed upon us, resetting 
the traps, skinning the animals and pro- 
perly stretching (casing) their hides. A 
few only of the traps remained unsprung, 
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“The tepee stood in a quiet, pretty nook.”’ 








times the wih “as a wolf came ringing to 
us from the hills beyond Leaf River, 
while the “honk” of passing geese and 
the “‘quack”’ of mallards from the near- 
by marsh were night voices that we of- 
ten heard with pleasure. The islands 
and adjacent river shores were trapped 
out and much peltry of ’coon, mink and 
muskrat was drying in our camp. We 
had taken the traps up and they lay, 
strung in rusty dozens, at the boat land- 
ing, ready for our cruise into the Leaf 
River trapping grounds on the morrow. 

Sunrise found us entering the mouth 
of the creek. There, many traps were 
set, now for a raccoon under an over- 
hanging bank which afterwards proved 
to be almost nightly good for a ’coon, 


‘ile firmly gripped in the jaws of oth- 
ers was the price of freedom, the evi- 
dence of bungling on the trapper’s part 
—the toes, foot or leg of a muskrat. 
We took turns in running the line of 
traps. Each succeeding night’s catch 
was lighter, until we finally decided that 
the possibilities of paying fur in that lo- 
cality were exhausted and decided to re- 
turn home on the following day. 

It was late in the morning when we 
untied the tepee flap and peeked out on 
a cold, clammy and moisture-beaded 
world. The sun, obscured by banks of 
rolling, misty clouds, appeared as a 
large, ill-defined, lighter bit of sky. My 
companion had passed a miserable night, 
but the roaring flames in the steel camp 
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range, hot food and steaming coffee in- 
fused new life into us and made this 
world seem a tolerable kind of place to 
live in, after all. 

Our duffle was loaded at last, all save 
the tepee which my companion had just 
gone after. He did not come; so I 
slipped softly back to the abandoned 
camp to see what kept him. He was 
sitting on the rolled-up tent before the 
camp fire—a perfect but unconscious 
picture of despair. ‘“ Well, Old Man,” I 
said, “what is the matter with you?” 
“Nothing, Doc,” said he, “‘but I do hate 
to break camp. Sit down on the old 
bench over there and I will tell you what 
made me so restless last night.” Tak- 
ing the indicated seat, the trapper said: 

“I dreamed that I died and after a 
long time came to those White and 
Pearly Gates which St. Peter keeps. He 
asked my name and place on earth— 
then said: ‘No trapper enters here,’ 
and, turning to a grewsome shade who 
stood near-by, he said: ‘Away with him 
to that place made for such as he.’ We 
journeyed long. The way was dark and 
cold until we came to the rugged, bee- 
tling crests of a further world, whence, 
without warning, I was cast headlong 
far within the portals of a Bad Lands 
waste where a gloomy twilight reigned 
supreme. Impelled to wander, I had 
not proceed:d far before the steel jaws 
of a mighty gin seized on my leg, and in 
pain and terror I was compelled to drag 
the heavy trap and chain. My way 
wound in and out among heaps of gory 
carcasses glistening red and white, with 
their curved, black scimeter-like tails and 
beaded, bulging, staring, lifeless eyes, 
while, over the low Bad Lands ridges, 
buttes and walls, scrambled, footless and 
legless, muskrats and others caught in 
traps and held fast, like me, in the re- 
lentless jaws of steel. Turn which way 
I would, they headed my course and 
with clicking traps and rattling chains 
jumped down upon me. I struggled 
on among the jumping rats for what 
seemed to me an age, until, finally, I fell 
over a cut bank into a water hole where 
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the weight of the traps carried me down, 
down, and where I was slowly drown- 
ing, while the muskrats danced and sung, 
‘Kill! kill!! kill!!!) You wretch!’ when 
you, Doc, took me by the collar and 
waked me up. I would not have that 
dream again for ten times the amount of 
our fur check.” 


III. 


We rested quietly at home for a couple 
of days, but a trapper in the trapping 
season can not stand inaction; so, when 
the first morning light shone on the wa- 
ter, the canoe and the bateau, loaded 
down with traps and tally sticks, left the 
boat landing for a cruise up-stream. The 
first trap was put out within thirty rods, 
at one of the piers of a railroad bridge, 
the fishing ground of a sly old mink. 
And so we continued on, setting traps in 
the places used by the fur bearers of the 
river but zever in the entrance to their 
houses, dens or burrows—those places 
hard to describe, but which the veriest 
tyro in trapping soon learns to recog- 
nize with unerring accuracy. We passed 
the beautiful “Riverside” shores and 
turned into Stillman Creek, where we 
strung out traps in the first few reaches 
up from its mouth. 

Just above the mouth of the creek, 
the double series of piers and icebreak- 
ers of the C., M. & St. Paul Railway 
bridge over the river received our care- 
ful attention. From there on we had 
the pleasure of working a prolific trap- 
ping ground—the banks, bars, towheads, 
feeding beds and islands being given the 
attention which they merited. Late in 
the afternoon we beached the boats and 
locked them to a convenient tree which 
stood at the upper end of the reservoir 
cafion of Rock River, four miles north of 
Byron, but a very much further distance 
by the river, because of a mighty bend 
which it makes about the town. While 
my companion drew a cup of eye-wink- 
er-dropping tea, with a bit of canvas and 
a few sticks I contrived a wickiup. There 
we dozed and enjoyed the trapper’s si- 
esta until the expected team came dash- 























ing up and whirled us swiftly down the 
valley. 

Not long had the sun swung above 
the wooded walls of the river cajion, 
when the prows of the boats were turned 
down-stream and the trapper’s harvest 
began again. First was a prime old wa- 
ter rat caught on his feeding bed. The 
water had dropped during the night, pro- 
longing his life and troubles—both of 
which were quickly ended, however, by a 
blow on the nose with a trap stick. A 
cut bank yielded a couple of live rac- 
coons; one we drowned, the other was 
brained with a bullet. Close under the 
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him forever, he gave a cry so fierce, so 
defiant, so full of vengeful hate that I 
seem to hear it ringing in my ears yet. 
I have seen thousands of wild animals 
go to their death, but this little fellow 
was the bravest of them all. A dollar 
can be knocked out of a mink hide with 
a stick in less time than it takes to write it. 

And so we floated down the sun-lit 
river among the fall-built winter homes 
of the muskrats. The houses were some- 
times built of rushes, grass and sodden 
water weeds upon a water-soaked, shore- 
stranded log, but more frequently they 
were situate on the gravel bars and built 




















Caught on his Feeding Bed. 





precipitous eastern shore and just with- 
in the mouth of the wide river cafion was 
an exaggerated towhead or diminutive 
island. This yielded several mink and 
many muskrats. One of the mink, 
strange to say, was alive, for the mink, 
while a savage, cruel, blood-thirsty ani- 
mal, is but a tender fellow at the best 
and generally chills to death in the trap. 
He could not have been caught very 
long. “Uncle Jerry” took up the trap 
that held him, and, when he saw that he 
had to die, green fire flashed from his 
eyes and, before the water closed over 


Winter Home of the Muskrat. 


up of the shells of the river mussels. The 
latter location was the safer one, and the 
material was better calculated to with- 
stand attacks from without and the pres- 
sure of rushing water. In the spring, 
when the ice gorges sweep these homes 
away, the rats repair to their burrows in 
the higher river banks, and in times of 
great flood live happy, care-free lives in 
the tops of the partially submerged trees. 
When the writer was a boy, one of the 
recognized and profitable sports was that 
of shooting rats in the overflowed lands 
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with the old fashioned squirrel rifle, 
which carried a round ball of about .32 
calibre and was of course a muzzle loader. 

This line of traps proved to be a good 
one and we kept it out for a number of 
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days, until one of those fellows who can 
never tell the difference between meum 
and teum tampered with the line and we 
took it up. 


To BE CONTINUED. 

















ENTERING PORT ANTONIO, JAMAICA. 


JAMAICA FOR SPORTSMEN. 


By ALLAN ERIC. 


ASY of access from either New 
York, Boston, Baltimore or New 
Orleans, the island of Jamaica, the 

most beautiful of all the West Indies, is 
a most attractive field for sportsmen. 
There are ring-tailed pigeons—a most 
delicate game bird—in abundance in the 
woods; and the warm waters of the blue 
Caribbean teem with fishes, from the red 
snapper to sharks, while between these 
two there are many smaller game fish. 
The seeker for more exciting sport 
may indulge in alligator shooting, on the 
south coast, or he may charter a “lug- 
ger,”’ a small schooner-like sail boat, and 
go out to the reefs turtle hunting, with a 
“nigger” for a guide. In the interior, 
are wild pigs. The route to the wild 
pigs and ring-tailed pigeons is from St. 
Ann’s Bay, a small village on the north 


coast. The road for the entire distance 
of twenty-nine miles to Ewarton is beau- 
tiful. It winds among the mountains, 
turning and twisting this way and that, 
often doubling upon itself, so that, look- 
ing down only one hundred or two hun- 
dred feet, we could frequently see the sec- 
tion of road over which we had passed 
two or three miles back. For the first 
few miles the road passed through a most 
beautiful country, grand mountain scen- 
ery, deep ravines and magnificent gorges, 
and everywhere flourished the richest, 
densest and most varied tropical vegeta- 
tion, some of the intervale lands being 
covered by the great yam vines. All 
along the way coffee was growing beside 
the road, sometimes occurring in dense 
thickets, with green and red-1ipe berries, 
Here and there we saw native thatched 
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huts, often standing among palm and ba- 
nana trees far below the road, or perched 
high up on the side of a mountain. In 
some places the road ran along the face 
of a mountain which towered above us 
so high that we could see its top only by 
leanigg out of the coach; and, beginning 
from the very edge of the road on the 
other side, we looked down, hundreds of 
feet, upon a rich valley, while beyond 
stretched the savannas, covered with 
grass and occupied by “pens” on which 
fine cattle and sheep were grazing. 

Our first stop was at Lime Savanna, a 
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expanse of beautiful water. It was a sight 
never to be forgotten, and not to be sur- 
passed, I am sure, on the face of the 
globe. 

As we progressed toward the top of 
the range the character of the vegetation 
changed remarkably. How wonderful 
were these tropical mountains! Now the 
cocoanut palms became less numerous, 
until one was rarely seen. Instead, the 
cabbage palm became more plentiful and 
the sour orange trees very numerous, 
nearly all filled with green and golden 
fruit. Now and then a lime tree was 
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SCENE IN A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE. JAMAICA. 





pretty mountain village, with several 
stores and other places of business, and 
a post and telegraph office. We stopped 
here only a few minutes to leave and take 
the mail, and then started on up the 
mountain range. From this point to the 
next station is the great pimento (all- 
spice) growing district of the island; and 
now on both sides of the road we saw 
beautiful pimento trees, lofty, spreading 
and with gnarled, furrowed trunks. At 
one point, after we had reached a high 
altitude, we could, by looking back, see 
the Caribbean in the distance, a broad 


seen; or by some swiftly flowing stream 
an avocado pear tree loaded with the 
great pear-shaped fruit. The aspect of 
the country differed widely from that on 
the coast—from a dense, thoroughly 
tropical vegetation to sub-tropical. Now 
and again, as we passed a high bank, we 
could hear a grunt, a scrambling in the 
bush, and a Jamaica wild, or half-wild, 
pig would poke out his nose and take a 
look at us, and then scurry away into the 
bush. On either hand the rich pens, or 
stock farms, rolled away over the moun- 
tain tablelands, and substantial stone 
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mansions nestled among splendid trees, 
with broad grounds and magnificent ap- 
proaches and gateways. 

Our next stop was at Claremont, an 
important town situated near the summit 
of the Blue Mountain range. Here we 
changed mails, also mules and coach; 
and here we purchased some refresh- 
ments. We again started, after a stop ot 
about half an hour——still climbing. We 
were nearing the crest of the range and 
would soon begin the second half of the 
journey, which would be all the way down 
hill. At this altitude, as we rolled across 
the level savannas, we saw great clumps 
and level stretches of the cruel Spanish 
dagger plants, and great prickly pears 
and other cacti. Now and then we met 
men, women and ceildren with loads up- 
on their heads, and little burros with 
monstrous loads of Guinea grass upon 
their backs. At one point we passed 
what was, perhaps, the most magnificent 
sight on the route—a coffee plantation, 
mostly of young trees, but some in bear- 
ing; and some Coolies were to be seen 
scattered about the plantation picking 
berries. The trees are planted regularly 
beneath groves of large forest trees, for 
the coffee tree cannot endure the full force 
of the hot tropical sun, and requires a 
moderate shade. 

Passing more pens and great sweeps 
of Guinea grass, our next stop was at 
Moneague. It is the largest, most im- 
portant, as well as the prettiest village in 
the interior of Jamaica. It is an impor- 
tant commercial centre for the produc- 
tions of the interior, and there are sever- 
al buying stations there. The village is 
laid out in beautiful streets, shaded by 
tropical trees. This is a famous station 
for securing horses and carriages by trav- 
elers, and it is connected by telegraph 
with all parts of the island. The climate 
among the Blue Mountains is indescrib- 
ably beautiful, never hot, always soft and 
invigorating, with clear, pure air. 

Leaving Moneague we passed the tow- 
ering peak of Mount Diabolo amid the 
grandest and most splendid mountain 
scenery. Mount Diabolo rose toward the 
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clouds directly above us, while, far below, 
stretching away to the southward, lay 
the beautiful plain known as St. Thomas- 
in-ye-Vale, where some wonderful cloud 
and atmospheric effects were seen. 
Sometimes the whole vast plain resem- 
bles a sheet of water. Frequently we 
saw, on the edge of a pen, a circular ba- 
sin or water-hole, shaped like an invert- 
ed cone, with the apex filled with water, 
the terra-cotta color of the earth around 
the hole contrasting wonderfully with the 
vivid green of the grassy savanna. 

For some miles, before the road began 
to descend the range, the mules grew 
very tired, and, despite all the vigorous 
belaboring of their téugh hides by the 
driver, they could be rarely induced to 
go faster than a walk. But now they 
had no alternative, for the coach rumbled 
on of its own momentum almost, and we 
dashed along, often on the very edge ot 
great precipices, making us hold on and 
catch our breaths. But all such places 
are protected by solid walls of masonry 
built along the road, and the driver guid- 
ed the mules skilfully and controlled the 
coach with the brake. Everything had 
to give way to the “Royal Mail,” and 
when teams met the stage they made 
haste to rein out while His Majesty’s mail 
rattled past. We rapidly covered the 
last half of the journey, rolled across the 
edge of St. Thomas-in-ye-Vale and pulled 
up at the postoffice at Ewarton, a termi- 
nus of the Jamaica Railway. 

The little railway station stands in the 
midst of a grove of cocoanut palms. It 
is a light, airy affair, open on all sides, 
with a wide portico at one end. The 
train stood a short distance away, ready 
to back down for the passengers. The 
engine was furiously blowing off steam, 
while the black engineer and fireman 
lounged lazily in the cab. We were soon 
rattling away over the curious West In- 
dian road, past groves of palms and fields 
of cane, plantain and banana plantations, 
every now and then seeing a great bee- 
hive-like structure perched high upon 
some tree, the home of the nest-building 
ants. We stopped frequently at stations 

















almost hidden among the cocoanut trees, 
and at one of these, the first stop before 
we entered the first of the many tunnels, 
we heard the sound of feet on the roof of 
the car and were somewhat amused when 
we saw a large lamp put down through 
the roof. Away again we sped, half of 
the time going at a tremendous rate of 
speed by the force of gravity, until we 
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saw the blue Caribbean spread out before 
us, stretching away toward South Amer- 
ica, distant only a day’s steaming, and 
the sand-spit on which stands the famous 
city of Port Royal. And soon we reached 
the city of Kingston, which is on the 
south coast of the island, and were fight- 
ing our way through a crowd of yelling, 
obtrusive, aggravating hack-drivers. 


A TYPICAL TENDERFOOT. 


By BASIL C. D’EASUM. 


In Three Parts.—Part III. 


FTER his unfortunate experience 
with Miss Mattie Grant, Bernard 
Dalton was feeling rather sick at 

heart. And the cowboys on the Sweet 
Grass round-up did not soothe and com- 
fort him with nice sayings. In fact, the 
foreman, Cy Dent, had to interfere to 
save him from their merciless raillery. 
And at night, lying on the ground, wrap- 
ped in his blanket and looking up at the 
frosty stars or shivering in his saddle on 
night herd, poor Bernard would mutter 
to himself: ‘“‘What a beastly country 
this is! Oh, what a beastly country!” 
But he was going through the process of 
“roughing it,” which is supposed to con- 
vert Black Sheep into Excellent Mutton. 

At this time the round-up was camped 
near Fort McLeod (which in those days 
was rather a lively little town where 
games of faro and poker were not entire- 
ly unknown). I hasten to say that, at 
the present time, Fort McLeod is every- 
thing that is decorous and delightful and 
—windy. But there was.a time when 
Fort McLeod was “‘breezy” in another 
sense of the word, and the cowboys, 
freighters and “toughs” from the States 
helped to keep things “booming.” There 
was a gentleman who was known as 
Missouri Joe, who kept a house where 
other gentlemen might wash their 
throats with tanglefoot, barbed-wire whis- 
key, or buck the tiger at faro, or get 





skinned by the “tinhorns” at draw and 
stud poker. It was a merry little place. 
A gentleman who went by the name of 
‘‘the Purfessor” thumped the keys of a 
battered old piano; the air was thick 
with the smoke of bad cigars; above the 
clink of glasses and the rattle of chips 
could be heard the exclamations of the 
players at faro and “craps.” ‘Copper 
the trey!” ‘Ten dollars on the high!” 
“The ace wide open!” “Come seven, 
come eleven!” 

Into this place of amusement Bernard 
Dalton wandered one evening, still think- 
ing of his lost Mattie. And there he 
met Jim Foss, who had just been “‘turned 
down”’ by Miss Carrie Grant. Jim was 
proclaiming his woes to all who cared 
to listen to him. 

“TI tell you, boys, I never was stuck 
much on girls; but the first time I seen 
Carrie Grant I knew she was the only 
girl for me. So I went round there 
pretty reg’lar every Sunday, and let old 
Grant chaw up my tobacker; and I sot 
around there all day listening to the old 
woman’s cackle and just a-looking at 
Carrie—and she was as sweet as pie 
when I took her to the dance at Pincher 
Creek. Yes; I give her things, too: a 
silk handkercher, a rawhide bridle and a 
dandy ring. I followed her round like 
a dashed calf, and the boys all said I 
was sure-plumb locoed about her—and 
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I guess I was. Here, Joe! Ask the 
boys what they’ll take.” 

Interval—during which there clusters 
round the bar everybody within the 
sound of Joe’s voice, including several 
seedy-looking characters who doze all 
day in chairs in the saloon, waiting for 
just such an open invitation to drink. 
Then the loafers slink back to their seats 
while Mr. Foss leans his back against 
the bar, scrapes on the floor with his 
spurs and continues the tale of his re- 
jected addresses : 

“Well, now, you know I’ve got a 
claim out at Highwood, and a pretty fair 
shack on it, and about a hundred head 
of stock. I’ve always been a steady 
cuss and never whooped it up or raised 
cain when I went to town—at least, 
nothing to signify. I ain’t sayin’ this 
to blow about myself, for you know me. 
I tell you that girl just beamed on me 
when I brought her candies and such 
like truck, and the other boys round 
there looked so ory-eyed that I felt sure 
I was the top-hand in that outfit. But 
what did it amount to? When I signi- 
fied to her that we might as well get 
hitched up, she put me down so dashed 
quick that it fair made my head swim. 
Shucks! I tell you she’s just a co-cat. 
What’s a co-cat? Why, one of them 
girls what lets a fellow go plumb crazy 
over her and then tells him she’ll be his 
sister. Yes, sir-ree! these co-cats just 
like to buffalo a sucker out of candy, 
buggy-rides and other truck; but they 
ain’t out for straight business, nowadays, 
unless a fellow has at least five hundred 
steers. It’s my belief these Grant girls 
will keep fooling along till they wear out 
all the decent boys round here, and then 
they’ll have to take up with some East- 
ern, yearling tenderfoot dude, who don’t 
know ‘B’ from a bull’s foot. 

“‘Oh, I don’t mean you, kid’”’—this to 
Dalton—‘“I guess the girls ain’t quite so 
locoed as all that. Don’t get rattled, 
now. Come and have a drink. I’m quit 
of girls. Let’s have a game at draw.” 

So the two disappointed ones drifted 
into the little back room, where poker 
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was being played. That day Bernard 
Dalton had received from his father, in 
England, a money order for one hun- 
dred dollars. His mother had added a 
five pound note, and, moreover, two 
month’s wages had just been paid to 
him, and the money was burning in his 
pocket as he stood at the poker table 
watching the players. 

“Perhaps the gentleman would like a 
hand?” said Ned Reid, most courteous 
of tinhorns. “You play poker, of 
course ?”’ 

“Oh, yes; I play,” said Bernard. 

Now, poker is not a game, but a pro- 
fession, and unless you can realize this 
fact you had better stick to “freeze- 
out.” Bernard took a seat and bought 
a stack of chips—blues, a dollar each; 
reds, fifty cents, and whites, twelve and 
a half cents. There were five players: 
Ned Reid and Joe Kilroy (who were 
professional gamblers on a small scale), 
Jim Foss, Bernard Dalton and a China- 
man. For a time the game went on 
slowly, the Chinaman, with the usual 
luck of his race, making some small 
gains. Stretching out his claw-like hand 
from his voluminous, blue sleeve, he 
would add the chips to his own pile. 
Then Bernard began to win. A dollar 
here, three or four dollars there; another 
time, seven dollars on a “full house.” 
He was getting good cards. 

“T see that you’re an old hand and 
know the game,” said Kilroy, and with 
a muttered exclamation that Bernard 
was “too swift’ for him, he got up from 
his chair and left the room. But as he 
went out of the door a glance passed 
between him and Ned Reid. Bernard 
won again, and, feeling wealthy and gen- 
erous, called for drinks and cigars for 
the company. It was Bernard’s deal. 
The cards had been shuffled, Foss had 
cut them and handed them to Dalton, 
who laid the pack on the table for a 
moment as Kilroy came in with a tray 
containing glasses of whiskey. Kilroy 
handed the tray around to the different 
players, placing it, for a moment, on the 
table between Foss and Dalton. Then 
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he went out of the room with a wink to 
Reid. 

Bernard, a little flushed and excited, 
took up the pack and dealt out the 
cards. As he picked up his own hand 
he could hardly help giving a little start, 
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face of an old poker player. Ned Reid 
made it a dollar to play, and all staid 
in. Reid called for two cards, the China- 
man wanted three, and Foss took one. 
Bernard, thinking to deceive the others, 
discarded his queen and drew another 
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‘“** Perhaps the gentleman would like a hand?’ 


said Ned Reid, most courteous of tinhorns.”’ 





for there, bright and smiling, were four 
kings and a queen! He looked round 
the table, fearful lest any one should 
have noticed his excitement, but it is 
easier:to forecast the weather than to 
learn anything from the expressionless 


card, the seven of spades. The China- 
man bet a blue chip; Foss staid; Ber- 
nard eagerly raised the bet five dollars; 
Reid raised Bernard back another five 
dollars, upon which Li Chung and Jim 
Foss threw their cards on the table. 
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“Ten dollars better,” said Bernard, 
with a nervous smile, 

‘“‘ And ten dollars better,” echoed the 
impassive Ned Reid. 

Bernard peeped at his cards. Yes, 
there were the four kings. ‘Straight 
flushes” do not count in that part of the 
Northwest, so it would take four aces to 
beat his hand. 

“Twenty dollars better,” said Bernard. 

“And twenty dollars better,” said Ned 
Reid, lighting a fresh cigarette. 

Then Bernard began to think and 
think. ‘What can he have? He drew 
two cards, so he may have had ‘threes’ 
to start with; perhaps he has a ‘full 
house’ now; perhaps a ‘flush,’ or per- 
haps ‘fours.’ I dealt the cards: there 
can be nothing crookéd. Surely, it is 
impossible that he should have four 
aces.” So thinking, he felt in his pock- 
ets and took out the present sent him by 
his father and mother—the money sent 
from the Old Country to their boy who 
was bravely trying to retrieve his for- 
tunes in the Northwest. 

Ned Reid cast a careless glance at the 
money. 

“Is that your pile?” asked he. 

Bernard nodded. His lips were dry 
and a fearful idea began to work its way 
into his brain. Suppose, suppose, after 
all, that Reid had four aces! The cigar 
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trembled in his hand and shook the 
ashes over the backs of his cards—his 
four, brave kings. Ned Reid counted 
out an amount of money equal to Ber- 
nard’s, and pushed it into the centre of 
the table. 

“I guess I’ve got to see you,” said 
he.” What have you got?” 

Bernard turned his cards face upwards. 
“Four kings!” cried he, and stretched 
out his hand to pick up the stakes. 

“Pretty—good,” drawled Reid. “But 
—not — quite— good-—enough.” Slowly, 
one by one, he turned over his cards. 
First, the knave of diamonds, then the 
ace of spades, the ace-of clubs, the ace 
of diamonds, and the ace of hearts. 


* * * * * * 


“Derned fool!’’ said Cy Dent to Ber- 
nard a few moments later. 

“But I dealt the cards!” protested 
Dalton. 

“Dealt nothin’! They cold-decked 
you. When Kilroy came in with that 
tray of glasses he put it down on top of 
the pack, took that pack away and left 
another one in its place—a prepared 
pack. You dealt from a ‘cold deck,’ 
that’s what you did. You tenderfoots 
from London think you know it all; 
but, let me tell you, London ain’t the 
whole earth!” 


A WRONG DIAGNOSIS. 


By ROGER REED. 


6¢ OAN’ yo’ put Tom Henry in dat 

hot ole cotton patch dis mawn- 

in’.”” warned Aunt Prue at the 
breakfast table. ‘Dat chile’s feelin’ 
mighty puny an’ wuthless, an’ dar’s no 
use pushin’ ’im froo ob a Sat’day. Firs’ 
we know he’s gwine hab de brain fevah, 
‘cause none ob yo chillun eber did hab 
strong haids; an’ den dar’ll be de doc- 
tah’s ’spenses—an’ hyar I’se been savin’ 
an’ scrimpin’ all summah foh a yallah 
dress, like Mandy Jane Tuppah’s. Bet- 
tah let dat chile lay in de shade by de 


fishin’-hole an’ kotch us somefin foh 
suppah. I’se talkin’ foh you’ own good, 
same as his’n.” 

“A fish-hongry ’oman is a mighty 
pore jedge ob brain fevah,” grumbled 
Uncle Shelton, leisurely sopping the 
gravy bowl with a rolled and crumpled 
griddlecake. “Call dat boy sick?— 
Whah yo’ eyes, gal? Didn’ he grab de 
las’ bite ob hawg meat?—an’ me jes’ 
reachin’ foh hit. Didn’ I see ’im ridin’ 
dat roan yeahlin’ in de cowpen dis 
mawnin’? Bettah put ’im out wid de hoe, 
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an’ let dem ole catfish stay in de crick. 
De cotton’s sho’ suff’in’ wuss’n yo’ is.” 

“Doan’ yo’ hyah dat funny buzzin’?”’ 
queried Thomas Henry plaintively. 
“’Pears like I kin see bum’lebees all 
froo de house.” 

“‘Dey’s in yo’ pore haid, boy,’”’ prompt- 
ly responded his anxious mother. ‘What 
I tell yo’, ole man? He’s gotter res’.” 

“ An’ kin I go dig de bait-wo’ms right 
now, Mammy?” 

“Ax yo’ daddy, chile. I ’spect he 
gwine make yo’ dig in dat triflin’ ole 
cotton.” 

Uncle Shelton was surveying his en- 
thusiastic son and heir with a look full 
of sympathy. 

“Sing’lar ’bout dem bum’lebees,” he 
said. ‘I kin hyah ’em, jes’ as plain. 
Doan’ yo’ see ’em,’oman? Looky!— 
zip—zip—dis way an’ dat way! Dey’s 
gwine sting yo’ ef yo’ doan’ set still.” 

“Foh de Lawd sake!’’ gasped Aunt 
Prue, her rolling eyes striving to follow 
the zig-zag sweep of Uncle Shelton’s 
forefinger. ‘‘Is yo’ gone crazy?” 

“Dar’s a pow’rful mis’ry right back 
ob my yeahs,” groaned the old man. 
“T’se been feelin’ ob hit all day yes’d’y. 
Mebby I’d bettah go ‘long wid Tom 
Henry, ’cause he ‘mought git tooken 
wuss an’ fall in de ribber.” 

“Oo-mph!’”’ It is wonderful the 
amount of scorn and disgust that may 
be expressed without descending to mere 
weak words. ‘“‘I’se ’sprised at yo’, nig- 
gah. Gwan ’long an’ hitch up dat ole 
plough-mule. ’Tain’t no time foh fishin’ 
w’en de cotton’s in de grass.” 

“T’se sick,” persisted Shelton. “Git 
dem fishpoles, Tom Henry. Dat brain 
fevah’s mighty bad on eb’rybuddy but 
an ole niggah oman. Yo’ mammy kin 
stan’ de sun; but we-all’s gwine ter de 
shade. Whah dat sto’-bought fishline? 
—an’ dém hooks wid de long stems?” 

“T’se got ’em whah dey’ll stay,” as- 
serted Aunt Prue, complacently seating 
herself in the rocking chair and folding 
her hands in her lap. ‘ Mighty few fish 
yo'll kotch dis day, ole niggah. I'd say 
brain fevah doan’ huht a’oman! How 
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yo’ know dat? Whah yo’ ’thority? 
Mebby I been seein’ dem bees, same as 
yo’-all. Keep yo’ han’ out’n dat clock 
doah, Shelton; whah dem long hooks 
go, I’se a-gwine.” 

In a domestic argument of this char- 
acter it is best to accept any proposition 
in the nature of a compromise coming 
from the side that is bound to win, and 
Uncle Shelton was shrewd enough to 
see the force of this reasoning. 

“Run ’long an’ git de bait, Tom Hen- 
ry,” he said. ‘Yo’ mammy gwine fix 
de lunch, w’ile I bells de ole mule an’ 
tuhns ’im in de woods. Run, chile, 
*foah de bum’lebees git in yo’ mouf.” 

After which humorous sally the 
“brain fever’’ joke was forgotten in the 
pleasure of this little family picnic, until 
the sun had progressed far down toward 
the western horizon. The fish had been 
biting unusually well, the “long-stem- 
med” hooks had faithfully established 
their merit, and three weighty strings of 
mudcats, perch and dogfish were flounc- 
ing and gasping, fast tethered to the 
shore. Aunt Prue could claim the proud 
honors of “high line,” having caught 
the most fish, both as regards numbers 
and size; but still she was not satisfied. 
Thrice, upon casting her bait far out be- 
yond the drift on which she stood, some 
monster fish had tugged at the bait— 
and escaped. Finally, mustering her 
courage, she walked gingerly out along 
a floating log, stooping to avoid the 
swinging branches overhead. A few feet 
farther and she would reach the point 
of vantage—but suddenly her pole fell 
with a splash, and the next instant she 
was in the water to her neck, frantically 
struggling toward the shore. 

“De jedgment’s foun’ me,” she shout- 
ed. “TI laffs at yo’-all; but now I hyahs 
de buzzin’ an’ I sees ’em ’round my 
haid. Hit’s de brain fevah, sho’!” 

But the unsympathetic Thomas Hen- 
ry only hooted in derision. 

“Dem’s hawnits, Mammy,” said he. 
“Daddy says a ’oman cyaint hab be 
brain fevah—’sides which, I seed yo’ 
w’en yo’ butted yo’ haid agin de nes’.” 
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SACRED WHITE DEER. 


By CALVIN H. BARKDULL. 





F you will 

take a map 
of Alaska and 
locate Admir- 
alty Island, 
you will note 
that it is one 
of the most 
important of 
the Alaskan 
Archipelago. 
Its northern 
shore is wash- 
ed by Lynn 
Canal, to the 
east lies Stev- 
ens Passage, while on the south and west 
are Frederick Sound and Chatham Straits. 
Stevens Passage is the route traversed by 
all the Alaskan steamers plying between 
Seattle and Skagway. Parallel with the 
eastern shore of Admiralty Island, with 
which it is connected at its northern ex- 
tremity by a very narrow neck of land, 
lies what is known as the Glass Penin- 
sula, separated from the main island by 
Seymour Canal—a beautiful bay several 
miles in width and perhaps forty miles 
long, dotted with dozens of islands. 
Some of these are mere islets, while oth- 
ers are miles in length and breadth. A 
forest growth of spruce, hemlock and 
yellow cedar covers them all and there is 
a dense undergrowth of berry bushes, 
laden with fruit during several months 
of the year. Deer and bear abound, the 
beautiful spotted hair seal may be found 
about the rocky reefs, and the waters 
teem with geese, ducks and other wild- 
fowl. 

While at Skagway, in the winter of 
1900-01, resting after a busy season in 
the mines of the interior, a stranger ap- 
proached me with a wonderful story of 
adventure and discovery. Three years 
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before he had made a coastwise trip in a 
little steamer from Seattle to Skagway, 
and while nosing about in a dense fog 
they had found themselves on the east 
shore of Admiralty Island. At a point 
opposite the south extremity of the Glass 
Peninsula my informant, with others of 
the crew, landed to secure water and a 
supply of fresh meat: 

“The hunting fell fo me,” said my 
informant. ‘So I got out my new rifle 
and made for tall timber. After two or 
three hours, and several shots thrown 
away, I succeeded in killing a fine young 
buck, dressed him and started to return 
to the beach, following the course of a 
little river near the mouth of which our 
boat lay. Pretty soon I noticed a curl 
of smoke ahead, coming from a little 
shack, in which I found a lone Indian 
who looked to be more than a hundred 
years old. There was a coal fire in the 
shack and in one corner was a pile of as 
fine coal as I ever saw. I asked the 
old fellow where he got it, but he replied 
only with gestures and gutturals—and 
finally, when I persisted, with a com- 
mand in Chinook which might be trans- 
lated as, ‘Get out of here in a hurry.’ 
Not knowing the consequences if I re- 
mained, I shouldered my deer again and 
returned to the boat. I told the crew 
of my discovery, but it was gold that 
they wanted, and the chance of discov- 
ering a coal mine was not worth con- 
sidering.” 

That was all, only the operators of 
the White Pass & Yukon Railway had 
told him they would give $50,000 in 
hard cash for a good coal prospect near 
salt water in Southeastern Alaska. He 
thought we could find the coal without 
trouble and asked me to join in the 
search. I knew the country and could 


converse with the Indians in Chinook, 
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which he could not do. The prospect 
of a good hunt in a new country ap- 
pealed to me and we speedily came to 
an understanding. Our first search was 
for the old Indian he had met, and we 
eventually found one who claimed all 
that portion of Admiralty Island as his 
hunting ground by tribal rights. My 
partner was reasonably sure of his iden- 
tity; so I approached this ancient Si- 
wash, with a proper observance of cere- 
mony, as he sat in his tumble-down log 
house beating an old drum with a beau- 
tifully carved but much worn staff. He 
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had once defied the power of all other 
tribes and the white man as well, until 
the treacherous Russian had invited 
them to a great feast and slain thousands 
by a present of poisoned meat. His 
manner showed that the memory of this 
crime still rankled, and that his hatred 
of the Russian extended to all whose 
faces were white. 

I gradually brought the conversation 
around to a different channel, telling 
him how Jim Carmack, the discoverer 
of gold on Klondyke Creek, had helped 
Skookum Jim and Tagish Charlie (two 




















TOTEM POLES OF THE HYDAS.—(Hereditary foes of the Thlinkets, dreaded though despised, the 
Hydas are the most skillful canoe builders and wood carvers of all the Alaskan Indians. The photo- 
graph of their village, Kazan, was taken while it was thronged by tourists.) 





knew very little English but had mas- 
tered the Hudson’s Bay Company’s Chi- 
nook jargon, and I managed to interest 
him with tales of the great tribes of the 
south coast and the interior, and how 
their bravest warriors crouched in fear 
at mention of his own people, the Thlin- 
kets. His age-bowed figure straightened 
almost erect and I knew that the right 
chord had been touched. He told me 
of the wondrous deeds of his youth; 
how he had killed with his knife the 
mighty island grizzlies; how his people 


Stick Indians) to become immensely rich 
—so wealthy that they might have 
bought all the furs and blankets of the 
whole Thlinket tribe; and how I, myself, 
had given the great chief of the Thlin- 
kets a fine rifle, because he had let me 
search for gold on his hunting grounds 
along the Takon. And now I would 
visit his own hunting grounds, where I 
might find ‘“chickimin” (mineral) or 
“pia-stoen” (coal). He frowned at this 
last word and grew sullen and silent. I 
told him that a white man had seen coal 
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in his hunting grounds, and that I should 
seek till I found it. If he would help 
me I would make him very rich—like 
Skookum Jim, Tagish Charlie and the 
Hydah chief, Sun—na-hyt. He con- 
temptuously explained that the Hydah 
totem was a fish, while his own tribe had 
sprung from the eagles, crows, beavers, 
bears and wolves. I listened with politic 
attention, knowing how reverently the 
Coast Indians cling to this theory of evo- 
lution from the lower animals, as evi- 
denced in their great carved totem poles. 

Later I again mentioned the coal, but 
he stared at me strangely, idly beating 
his drum with one hand, and with the 
other making the sign of a running deer; 
and then he twisted his wrinkled, hide- 
ous face into fresh hideousness and hissed 
in a weird whisper: ‘ Delate socale—hee 
tyee mowich co—pa ya—wa’”’—which may 
be translated ‘“‘The Great Spirit in the 
shape of a big deer.” A cold chill 
seemed to creep over me and I asked if 
he had actually seen the great sacred 
deer. Yes, he had seen it many times. 
It was very large, with very large horns, 
and as white as the mountain snow in 
winter. The young braves of his tribe 
had shot at it hundreds of times, but it 
could not be killed. The sacred deer 
lived near the ledges of “ pia-stoen” and 
devoured immense quantities of coal in 
the winter months. Many years ago he 
was a mighty chief of the Stick tribe, 
whose village was on the mainland be- 
yond the straits, but he had allowed his 
young men to kill the beautiful white 
goats, and this was his punishment—to 
roam forever an island where there were 
no white goats, a target for every rifle 
and doomed to feel the sting of many 
bullets but never die. As I listened I 
forgot the coal that was to bring me 
wealth and felt only a wild craving to 
match my .30-30 Marlin against the 
charm that guarded the life of this won- 
derful deer. 

Time passed on and it was nearly 
midsummer before we set forth from 
Juneau in our steam launch, eventually 
reaching Stevens Passage, Seymour Ca- 
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nal and, as we supposed, the mouth of 
the little river where my companion had 
landed on Admiralty Island. The old 
Indian had refused to tell us the location 
of the coal ledge, but we believed that 
we could find it. After getting ashore 
my partner failed to recognize the place 
as the right one. The stream was too 
narrow, and there was a waterfall where 
the current should have run smoothly 
over a smooth bed. I inspected the 
wash of the creek and soon decided there 
was no coal along its course. There 
were boulders of granite, serpentine, por- 
phyry and quartz, and I found indica- 
tions of placer gold, some garnet frag- 
ments and what I took to be a small 
ruby. The water was fairly alive with 
fish. Along the shore were hundreds 
of salmon, a single bite taken out of each 
near the head, showing that it was the 
work of grizzlies, who are dainty feeders 
when not ravenous from hunger. 

My partner was despondent over our 
disappointment. On his former visit to 
the island the shore line was hidden in 
the fog, and he now felt that the right 
spot would never be found. He men- 
tioned the hard fate which befell a man 
who had lured a party of prospectors to 
the head of Bradfield Canal, seeking 
placer mines which never existed; but I 
replied that this was not a parallel case, 
for I had every confidence in his veracity 
and hopes of yet finding the coal ledge. 
At all events, we were having an enjoy- 
able trip which I should ever remember 
with pleasure. This apparently reas- 
sured him, and we agreed to go several 
miles farther north and prospect that 
section thoroughly. As we entered our 
boat to return to the launch, we saw 
three deer coming down on the tide flats 
for their evening stroll. In this part of 
Alaska the rise and fall of the tide is 
about twenty-two feet, and the deer have 
a habit of coming out of the woods at 
low tide to nibble the sea weed along 
the beach. 

* We lay behind a rock and let them 
approach, as the wind was in our favor 
—an old doe, a yearling doe and a spike 
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buck. When they were two hundred 
yards away I asked my partner if he 
could break the buck’s neck. He replied 
that he always shot at the shoulder, but 
I told him that too many shoulder-shot 
deer escaped to suffer and die by inches ; 
that he must try a neck shot on this fel- 
low, as we needed the meat badly. He 
insisted on let- 
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crows. They were feeding on the mil- 
lions of dead and decaying salmon, and 
took flight at our approach. The wa- 
ters of the river were alive with salmon. 
I have seen 30,000 salmon landed at 
one haul of the seine at the Loring fish- 
ery in Southeastern Alaska, but never 
had seen such a multitude of fish as were 

fighting their 





ting them come way towards 
closer. I took the spawning 
the cartridge grounds of this 
out of my rifle, river. Five or 
snapped at each six miles up 


deer in turn, for 
practice, and 
again asked 
him if he want- 
edthe first neck 
shot. He rest- 
ed his rifle 
across the rock, 
took deliberate 
aim and fired, 
and a little puff 
of hair flew 
from the buck’s 
neck as he fell 
dead in his 
tracks. As we 
were dressing 
our game we 
saw several 
more deer at a 
distance down 
the beach, but 
they were not 
molested. 
Boarding the 
launch we 
steamed north- 
ward along the 
shore to a 
beautiful bay, 
into which ran a large river and several 
smaller streams. Next day we started 
to prospect for the coal ledge and as 
our boat neared the mouth of the river 
we saw that the broad muddy delta was 
covered with bird life, acres upon acres 
of water fowl of all descriptions, and 
thousands of snipe, pigeons, ravens and 
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the stream we 
found a beauti- 
ful lake six 
miles long and 
in places more 
than a mile 
wide. Bear 
sign was plen- 
tiful along its 
shores, and on 
our return trip 
we saw a big 
grizzled chap 
following a 
trail on the 
mountain side. 
We did not 
molest him, as 
at that season 
of the year his 
skin was value- 
less. 
Indications 
of coal were 
better here, 
the principal 
formation be- 
ing slate. In- 
dian signs were 
everywhere, 
but nothing to indicate that the locality 
had ever known white visitors. We 
prospected every river and creek in the 
vicinity, finding gold, silver, copper and 
iron, but no coal. I tried to interest my 
partner in a scheme to secure possession 
of a portion of the land around the bay, 
assuring him that a salmon fishery at 
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the mouth of the river would bring us 
millions of dollars in profits; but he was 
distrustful of the Indians, and, moreover, 
his mind ran upon the discovery of gold 
or coal. So we left this beautiful spot 
and explored broad stretches of the 
mainland around the great bays, pros- 
pecting along the glaciers of the highest 
ranges and following the icy, milky 
streams that drain them. 

Winter found me thinking seriously 
of returning to Seymour Canal. I got 
four trusty fellows together, chartered 
steamers and scows at Juneau, and on 
June 20, 1902, arrived on the holdings I 
had located the year before. The In- 
dians had heard of our intentions and 
were there to greet us, and it required 
several days to settle affairs peaceably. 
Aided by past experience in dealing with 
Indians I avoided bloodshed or serious 
difficulties, and eventually gained the 
friendship and confidence of our red 
neighbors. The aged medicine man I 
had visited the previous year had not 
made his appearance, but his brother—a 
very old fellow—with his fourth wife, 
and two of their sons and their families, 
represented his interests very well. One 
day in the latter part of July the eldest 
of these two sons, Jim, invited me 
to join him in a deer hunt. The flies 
had driven the deer from the lowlands 
and none of us had tasted venison for 
several days. We crossed the bay in 
Jim’s canoe and bent our course toward 
the highest peak in the range, which he 
called ‘‘ Spirit Mountain,” the significance 
of the name escaping me until later. As 
we entered the timber Jim stopped and 
told me to go ahead—an intimation that 
he did not care to turn his back upon a 
white man with a loaded rifle. I told 
him to point out the way, at the same 
time showing him that my rifle was un- 
loaded, while he, in return, offered simi- 
lar proof of his amity and trust. We 
were travelling where a white man never 
before set foot. A peculiar sensation 
stole over me and my ear was alert for 
that click of the magazine lever which 
would tell of a rifle being loaded while 
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there was no game in sight. At this 
stage of the game a suspicious action by 
either might have precipitated a tragedy. 
For more than two hours not a word 
passed between us; but when we were 
near the summit of the first range and a 
rather difficult cliff was to be climbed, 
Jim took the lead, and this materially 
relieved the stress of the situation. 

The timber grew smaller as we as- 
cended and deer sign became more plen- 
tiful. Presently we emerged upon wide 
slopes covered with rich grasses and 
dotted with the deer-heart lily, upon 
which deer love to feed at that season 
of the year. Off to our left a mass of 
snow hung in a deep gorge—an ava- 
lanche lodged in its descent from the 
highest peak. It was here that Jim 
commenced to talk, as though released 
from hypnotic control. He said that all 
the deer were by that snow pack, drink- 
ing its icy waters. Presently we saw a 
large buck lying down in open ground. 
He had our wind and, before seeing us, 
jumped to his feet and looked in our di- 
rection. Jim pulled off his cap, stuck it 
on the muzzle of his rifle, and began 
moving it up and down, at the same 
time walking toward the game. The 
deer stood quite still so long as we were 
in plain sight, but as we passed out of 
view, in crossing a little ravine, he speed- 
ily sought cover. I was sorry that I 
did not shoot, as the distance was not 
too far for my Marlin, but Jim assured 
me I would soon get all the shooting I 
wanted. His prophecy was verified. 
From the top of the next ridge we sight- 
ed forty or fifty deer, at distances rang- 
ing from 50 yards to a half-mile. We 
each selected a fine buck and fired al- 
most simultaneously. The deer I had 
aimed at fell, but was instantly on his 
feet again and started down hill with 
much evidence of life. I thought to 
head him off and avoid the mutilation 
from a long range body-shot, but was 
checked by a frantic yell from Jim: 


“‘Klosh—-nanich! klosh—nanich! Ya— 


wa ok—ook delate socale—hee tyee mo- 
Myka hyack, poo, 


wich copa illa—hee! 
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tillicum! Quan sum hyack!” (Good 
look! Good look! There’s that very 
Great Spirit chief deer on that land! 
You hurry up shoot, friend! All the 
time hurry up!) 

I looked as he pointed. There was 
the great white deer of the old medicine 
man’s story, following a mountain trail 
at his best speed, with five common deer 
before and around him. I judged the 
distance at 600 yards, held about 14 
feet above his back and was in the act 
of pulling the trigger, when he stopped. 
Never did I so try my skill with the 
rifle; never was my eye keener or the 
sight more steadily drawn. The bullet 
tore up a puff of dust a few inches above 
his back—I cursed my luck; a second 
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had shot at the great deer many times 
and when only a few rods distant, and 
that it could not be killed. He had 
bled and dressed the bucks we had shot, 
and it was time to turn back if we wished 
to reach home that day. We broke off 
the bucks’ horns so they would not 
catch in the bushes, tied ropes through 
their jaws and dragged them to the 
main trail. Then we climbed to the 
top of Spirit Mountain, where I erected 
a little monument of stones and buried 
at its base a baking powder can contain- 
ing an account of our day’s hunt. Mean- 
while Jim had built a fire and roasted a 
deer’s liver, which made us a very good 
meal. The scenery from our resting 
place was grand. To the eastward we 














SPIRIT MOUNTAIN. THE HOME 


OF THE SACRED WHITE DEER. 





shot went under him just back of his 
fore leg; a third followed as he bounded 
away—and I cursed again. I sank on 
a rock and listened to the echoes of my 
three shots leap from peak to peak, 
thunder down the rugged walls and 
cross to a mountain beyond the valley, 
where they gradually died into silence. 
Deer were scampering away in every 
direction, but they were no longer of in- 
terest to me. I crossed to where the 
great white monarch had stood. His 
tracks were very large, with one notice- 
able peculiarity—the right fore leg or 
hoof had been crippled and the toe 
pointed out directly to the side. Jim 
silently awaited my return and greeted 
me with a broad grin. He said that he 


could see the glaciers among the cloud- 
splitting peaks on the mainland; closer, 
Stevens Passage, carrying on its broad 
expanse a slow-moving steamer; still 
closer, the Glass Peninsula, Seymour Ca- 
nal, and our own beautiful little bay—the 
last seeming to lie almost under us. To 
the west, north and south the island 
stretched in its grandeur of mountain 
and forest. 

Jim and I became better acquainted 
as the weeks and months wore on. We 
had several good bear hunts together 
and he proved a splendid guide and a 
pleasant companion, particularly after he 
became convinced that he was in no 
danger of being shot, accidentally or 
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otherwise. He was disconsolate when 
I left him, last October, to return to the 
“great Boston man’s country ;” but it is 
possible that we will shortly meet once 
more, for on the 4th day of July, 1904, I 
shall again go in search of the great 
white deer, the subject of the medicine 
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man’s legend and the present sketch. 
In extending a cordial invitation to read- 
ers of Sports AFIELD who may wish 
to join in the hunt, I desire to say that 
my buildings and my boats are at their 
service, free of charge, while they are 
my guests in the Far North. 


THROUGH THE BAD LANDS. 


By H. H. LEGEL. 


NLY a Westerner who has been 
compelled to suck up moisture 
from a prairie slough, or lie down 

and drink out of a wagon track, can ap- 
preciate a trip through the Bad Lands 
of South Dakota. This region has but 
one noteworthy boast, that of being a 
land of petrifactions dating back to pre- 
historic ages. All to be seen are rocks, 
gulches and mountains of white clay. 
Sometimes the water is white as soap 
suds and sometimes as red as brick dust 
—not one time in five sweet and clean. 
Sixty miles southeast of Rapid City the 
Bad Lands in all their vastness are 
around you, swelling into peaks and long 
ridges, stretching away, rise upon rise, 
as if the heaving ocean had suddenly 
become firm earth. Now and then ap- 
pear depressed basins with saline matter 
dried upon the soil, and long flats white 
with alkali, as if they had been sowed 
with lime. It is a region practically 
worthless to any one but the student in 
science. 

Bear, mountain lions, wild cats, deer, 
antelope, mountain sheep and prairie 
dogs show themselves occasionally to 
the traveller. In the worst part of this 
waste you find Sheep Head Mountain, 
on the top of which are fine springs, 
plenty of grass for your horses, and an 
abundance of pine, spruce and shrub oak 
trees. Otherwise, as far as the eye can 
see there is not a green tree, shrub or 
spear of grass. The white hills, scorched 
and bare, extend on the north and east, 


while to the south and west spread the 
grey desert, till interrupted by another 
range of white and yellow hills. The 
whole basin looks as if it might original- 
ly have been filled with lye and clay, 
then dried to the consistency of hard 
soap, with a glistening surface, torment- 
ing alike to eye, nose and mouth. Here 
the wagon draws heavily, the wheels 
cry as they grind in the clay and soda, 
and we endure as best we can the irrita- 
tion to eye and nostril and the slime 
formed upon the body by dust and sweat. 
This penetrating alkaline powder sifts in 
at the smallest crevice, and even the 
clothing in our valise is often covered 
with it. The want of water hinders 
travelling. If every drop in South Da- 
kota were utilized, it would not irrigate 
one-tenth of this land. If the Missouri 
River was turned into the northeast 
corner of this great basin, not a drop of 
it would ever reach the southwest corner 
above ground—the hot sun, dry air, 
gravel beds and alkali plains would ab- 
sorb it all. 

The traveller among the cliffs and 
gulches can tell of scores of creeks and 
rivers,marked upon the maps, but which 
do not contain a drop of water. Outside 
the waste lands are the grassy plains, un- 
fit for agriculture but producing, at least, 
bunch grass, which never here forms a 
continuous sod or greensward, but it 
grows in scattered clumps, six or eight 
to the square yard, or thicker where the 
locality is favorable. One can span a 
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bunch at the roots, but above it spreads. 
Sometimes several bunches grow so as 
to form a clump of a foot wide. It is 
never of a deep green and for nine 
months in the year is a grey brown; 
hence a man can or might drive all day 
through rich pastures of it and think 
himself in a desert. It gets its entire 
growth in about six weeks, some time 
between January and July, according to 
locality. It cures upon the ground, and 
is as nutritious as ripe oats, the species 
with a white top, containing a small 
black seed, being particularly fattening. 

Probably the most disappointing feat- 
ure in Bad Lands scenery is the absence 
of a green landscape. The bunch grass 
is a greyish brown or yellow, the small 
sage brush is white and the large variety 
blue, the greasewood is a dirty white, 
and the earth and rocks are white, yel- 
low or red. The general result is a 
neutral grey, which seems to shroud all 
creation in sober tints. Enthusiastic 
promoters of railroads have told us how 
easily these barren tracts are to be re- 
deemed, but I beg leave to dissent. In 
fact, not more than one-third of South 
Dakota is fertile land, and that lies al- 
most entirely in the eastern and south- 
ern sections. Go northward and west- 
ward and you rise by imperceptible 
stages to a strip of second-class land fit 
only for grazing, and in the extreme 
western portion the spurs of the Black 
Hills project. 

In the Bad Lands, at an elevation ot 
3,000 feet, the air is dry and decay 
requires long periods, or is out of the 
question entirely. Marvelous petrifac- 
tions may here be found, and when you 
come to estimate their age amazement 
reaches its climax. For a living thing 
to change to solid stone has undoubted- 
ly taken many thousands of years. What 
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ages of cosmic process were required to 
bring about this transformation! What 
infinite force, working silently in God’s 
laboratory produced all these wonders 
the eye can sweep over in ten seconds! 
To many Americans this region is yet 
a land of mystery, but its wonders fill 
the soul of the tourist with delight. 

I climbed one evening after supper as 
far as possible up one of the side gulch- 
es, lighted my pipe, and sat down to 
watch the line of sunshine and shadow 
creep slowly up the four or five hundred 
feet of the opposite cliff, while the red 
sun sank behind the bluffs. At last sun- 
light gave place to dusk and the day’s 
heat to a sharp air which made me draw 
my coat close around my shoulders. 
Then came on the brilliant night of this 
climate; in which every silvery star 
seems to stand out from a firmament of 
polished steel. But in a few minutes 
the moon rose and poured a flood of 
glory on the barren cliffs of clay, trans- 
forming the white peaks to shining 
mountains of gold and the flats to a 
flowing, glittering stream of gems. The 
air here holds no trace of moisture. I 
was weary, but the sight was too glori- 
ous to admit of sleep. I simply sat and 
gazed, trying to trace the history of these 
clay cliffs; but soon Nature compelled 
me from the domain of science to that 
of imagination. It was a time to admire 
and enjoy, not to philosophize, for 
though we go back in scientific fancy 
from age to age, we come at last to a 
mighty void, which reason can not pass, 
and can only think: “In the beginning 
God made the Heaven and Earth.” 
There in childhood we began; there, 
after ages of scientific conjecture, must 
we rest. Reason exhausted leans on 
faith and learning’s last endeavor ends 
where revelations began. 


ENG 
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HE cat of Amanda Victoria Outer- 
bridge was one of which she had 
been more than proud for the first 

five years of its life. In its ability to 
take care of itself, its range of vocal ex- 
pression, its satanic blackness, and its 
magical celerity in scaling the white- 
washed limestone walls of the neighbor- 
hood, it was without a rival. She was 
told in vain that it was cross-eyed and 
utterly “tough”; that it was always in 
somebody else’s yard or wowling be- 
neath the windows of people who were 
not to blame for its existence. To all 
slurs and to all complaints Amanda re- 
mained indifferent, but she fired at any 
threat against her faithful follower, and 
as the negroes had a wholesome fear of 
reputed necromantic powers and had no 
wish for being “tricked,” the sad-faced 
animal continued to make free with her 
neighbors’ premises and her neighbors’ 
sleep. 

A change in its life came soon after a 
shocking revelation of its depravity flashed 
upon Amanda Victoria’s astounded soul: 
she had in some way risen from her usual 
afternoon nap an hour earlier than she 
ever had done before, and as she sat look- 
ing out of a window of her cottage, she 
saw through the hanging blinds (that are 
upon every Bermuda house) the stealthy 
and even sneaky movements of Jupiter, 





or Jupe as he was generally called; he dis- 
appeared behind a hedge of oleander and 
in a moment appeared again, looking 
furtively about with no attempt to appear 
innocent. 

To Amanda’s horror, she saw that he 
had in his mouth a small white kitten 
that she knew belonged to a litter at the 
second house down the lane. If some 
who saw him might have thought him 
an example of parental solicitude, Am- 
anda could have told them what her in- 
tuition, taught and her experience had 
proved, that Jupiter had no innocent 
dealings with anything that lived; she 
had too often carefully and watchfully 
gathered up the fragments and remnants 
of chickens, canaries, redbirds, and even 
upon two occasions all that was left of a 
gaudy parrot, and she felt a sinking of 
the heart and perhaps a turning of the 
stomach as she surmised old Jupiter’s 
foul intent. He again sneaked behind 
the roots of the oleanders and when he 
re-appeared, licking his chops, the kitten, 
although not visible, was still with him. 

It had been a part of Amanda Vic- 
toria’s education that any creature that 
would eat its own kind was nothing less 
than a double-cross hoodoo; the old in- 
stincts of fetish worship were awakened 
by the emergency, and it was but a few 
moments before she had taken from its 
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hiding place the ancient Musurongo 
charm that had been worn by her grand- 
mother when she came as a slave from 
the Angola coast. The fe ish was a seed 
of the giant Entada. and had been so long 
worn next to the skins of its owners that 
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patience, having no one else with whom 
to confer. She was not long in hearing 
the little ‘‘shines” about the alley dis- 
cussing the disappearance of all of 
Brangman’s kittens, and the sight of 
Jupiter peacefully resting in the sun was 











‘*Amanda rose to her feet with a 
sort of dumb terror in her face."’ 





it smelled in the heat of the sun, some- 
thing after the manner of a hot-box on 
a freight train. 

Her old man was at this time follow- 
ing the sea for a liveliheod, and she 
waited his return with anxiety and im- 


one that stirred her soul unasily. As 
long as the kittens held out, she was not 
so much afraid, but even the pressure of 
the Musurongo charm upon her ample 
bosom could not take away her fear for 
what he might do in time to come. 
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At last, one morning, she saw upon 
the staff at the signal station at Mount 
Langton the signals for a brigantine in 
the northeast, and it was but a little af- 
terwards that one of her neighbors told 
her that the Pitt was in sight. She had 
a good deal of confidence in her old man, 
and the load that had been so much of a 
burden upon her mind was lifted by the 
news. The 7. H. A. Pitt was an old 
brigantine that had been for many years 
trading with New York and the West 
Indies out of the port of Hamilton, and 
was now coming in from a special voy- 
age to Prince Edward’s Island. Aman- 
da’s husband was cook on board, and, 
although he disdained the sight of a 
kitchen utensil on shore, was reputed to 
be a good man in his place. 

The next day, when he had eaten his 
first meal in his own cottage, he was told 
the story of Jupiter’s guilt, and, although 
he hardly looked upon his offence with 
as much disgust and terror as his wife, 
he was ready to adopt the most feasible 
way of getting rid of him. In his own 
time he had been obliged to eat rat soup 
and strips of frizzled hides, to say noth- 
ing of mouldy and tainted stores of meat 
and bread, and as he knew that upon an 
emergency it would be no harder to eat 
kittens than to eat rats, he naturally shrank 
from drowning Jupiter or using poison. 
Probably Amanda Victoria would have 
shrunk also from so openly making it 
known that her idol had been of clay, or 
worse, and it was at last settled that Jup- 
iter should be taken to New York and 
there left to the fates that await the prowl- 
ers of the docks. 

In a week the brig was ready to sail, 
and with many hints at the probability 
of his being sold in the States at a fancy 
price, the old cannibal was carried ten- 
derly on board—Amanda being in a 
state of mortal fear that he might give 
her a farewell scratch that would work 
to her everlasting misfortune. When he 
was safe on board the brig as it lay in 
the stream, and when she saw its sails 
go out of sight as it passed behind one 
of the islands at the farther end of the 
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harbor, she returned to her house and 
replaced the charm in its place of safe 
keeping. 

The Bermudas being about 700 miles 
from New York, the round trip is usual- 
ly made in three weeks or a few days 
more, and the time seemed short to 
Amanda before the day came when she 
again heard that the Pitt was coming up 
the north side channel. She was at the 
sheds when the brig warped into the 
dock, and even before she could get a 
chance to talk to Richard Trimingham 
Outerbridge (by which name her old 
man was registered in the records of 
Paget’s church), she ‘knew from his 
cheerful nods that he had parted forever 
from the unnatural and cannibalistic Ju- 
piter. 

On the day that the brigantine left 
New York, Outerbridge had been care- 
ful to keep Jupiter shut up where he 
could lay hold of him at a moment’s 
notice, and, by pre-arrangement with one 
of the crew who was susceptible to the 
advantages of being ‘‘next’’ to the cook, 
the old rascal of a cat was set on shore 
at the last moment before the gang plank 
was hauled on board, and stood sadly 
watching the vessel as she moved rapid- 
ly away before a fair and vigorous north- 
erly breeze. 

The weeks went by, till the oleander 
hedges were a mass of beautiful flowers 
and the young redbirds perching care- 
lessly upon the jessamine recalled to 
Amanda how much of Jupiter’s diet had 
been made up of their kind; the cries of 
the darkey fishermen, as they travelled 
the highways with carts laden with fish 
they had hauled in nets an hour before, 
reminded her of Jupiter’s eager recogni- 
tion of the approach of a load of bream 
or mullets, and how he always had been 
satisfied by the present of a fish that 
might perhaps be of use to the donors in 
the way of preventing bad luck. The 
chick-a-tee-willies sang their merriest 
songs and the sparrows fought with the 
vigor of spring-time, but their chatter 
was like music to Amanda’s ears as she 
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sat in peace by her vine-wreathed door 
and fell asleep. 

One of the neighbors came out for 
a look at a yacht that was just then 
leaving port with white sails shining in 
the light and bits of flashing color at her 
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and then with a sort of dumb terror 
showing in-her face; she caught at the 
vines, as if to satisfy herself that some- 
thing about her was reality, and then 
she fairly yelled as she backed into the 
house and slammed the door: 








‘‘Their consternation at Jupiter's 


re-appearance was indescribable.’ 


topmast tips, and when it had passed 
from sight she turned to glance at 
Amanda, who was waking from her lit- 
tle nap and had straightened herself in 
her chair. But as she looked she saw 
her rise to her feet, at first as if in doubt, 





“Fo’ THE GOOD LORD’S SAKE!”’ 

The much astonished woman looked 
about for the cause of Amanda’s excite- 
ment, and nearly fell off the soap-box on 
which she stood at the sight of a sleek 
and wicked-looking cross-eyed cat sit- 
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ting at the foot of a myrtle bush, for she 
knew that Jupiter had been kft in New 
York, her own sailor man having been 
the one who had been induced by Outer- 
bridge to do the work. She saw with 
a creepy chill along her spine that 
the representative of Satan there before 
her was Jupiter, or his spook, and she 
knew that, as the sins of the fathers are 
visited upon the children, she might be 
as a wife liable to do penance for her 
husband’s disregard of the tradition that 
makes the cat an almost sacred animal 
on board a ship. 

As Richard Trimingham was again at 
sea, and no visitors disturbed the retire- 
ment of Amanda into the safety of her 
four walls, and as her watchful neighbor 
was too much afraid to interfere, Jupiter 
prowled suspiciously about the li tle yard 
till night and then sang something for 
several hours that he must have learned 
as the southwest winds made ghost like 
wailing in the rigging of the spectre ship 
upon which he was ever afterward sup- 
posed to have returned. 

It was morning, before Amanda dared 
to come forth, and then only because the 
wonderful story of Jupiter’s return had 
been spread about the town, and dozens 
of men, women and children were con- 
stantly coming to look over her gate 
and through her hedges for a sight of 
the space-defying creature they had al- 
ways regarded with more or less mis- 
_ trust. ‘There was no doubt that Jupiter 
was again at home, or at what had been 
his home; but Amanda, after she had re- 
covered enough from her terror, satisfied 
of the identity of her former pet, declared 
in no gentle terms that the “ black devil” 
should never come inside her doors, and 
except upon one or two occasions, when 
the door had been left open and un- 
guarded, he never did. 
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Almost the next day Amanda’s hus- 
band and the man who had put the cat 
ashore at New York returned from the 
West Indies, and their consternation at 
the news of Jupiter’s re-appearance was 
indescribable. They looked at him as he 
sat licking the feathers of a sparrow from 
his whiskers, but did not care for any 
closer acquaintance. The cat lived for 
three or four years before he went the 
way of ordinary cats, but the hand of 
man or child or w.man never touched 
him again. Nobody dared to put him 
out of the way and all were glad to pass 
him by on the other side. 

The darkies have an idea that Jupiter 
will come again, and anyone that can find 
another black and cross-eyed cat can 
make a lot of trouble for the colored 
population of Hamilton. There is no 
one that knows just how to explain the 
way he returned from the strange city 
across the ocean, but some of the white 
citizens have theorized that as the bark 
Eiza Barss lay at the same dock as the 
Pitt a few days afterward and then re- 
turned to Bermuda with a cargo, it is not 
difficult to imagine that as the crews of 
both ships were Bermuda darkies, and as 
both vessels smelled to the heavens with 
onions, that Jupiter simply stowed him- 
self away on b ard the other ship and 
so came to his own again. It may be 
that some of the crew of the Barss could 
have told that such was the case, but the 
possession of a mystery at the expense 
of their acquaintances is something that 
appeals too strongly to a darkey’s pride, 
and the secret was never told. 

Amanda wore ever afterwards the 
Musurongo charm, and it was never safe 
to speak of cats, or even of kiitens, in 
her hearing. 


*x SK x 
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THE DEATHLESS ANTHEM. 


UR 
The harp at Nature’s advent strung 
Has never ceased to play; 
The song the stars of morning sung 
Has never died away. 


II. 

And prayer is made, and praise is given, 
By all things near and far; 

The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
And mirrors every star. 


III. 

Its waves are kneeling on the strand, 
As kneels the human knee, 
Their white locks bowing to the sand, 

The priesthood of the sea! 
IV. 
They pour their glittering treasures forth, 
Their gifts of pearl they bring, 
And all the listening hills of earth 
Take up the song they sing. 
¥. 
The green earth sends her incense up 
From many a mountain shrine; 
From folded leaf and dewy cup 
She pours her sacred wine. 


V1. 
The mists above the morning rills 
Rise white as wings of prayer; 
The altar-curtains of the hills 
Are sunset’s purple air. 


Vil. 
The winds with hymns of praise are loud, 
Or low with sobs of pain, — 


The thunder-organ of the cloud, 
The dropping tears of rain. 
VIII. 
With drooping head and branches crossed 
The twilight forest grieves, 
Or speaks with tongues of Pentecost 
From all its sunlit leaves. 
Ix. 
The blue sky is the temple’s arch, 
Its transept earth and air, 
The music of its starry march 
The chorus of a prayer. 
x. 
So Nature keeps the reverent frame 
With which her years began, 
And all her signs and voices shame 
The prayerless heart of man. 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 
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RIVERSIDE 


By MORRIS BROWNING RICE, B. S. 


Little brook, sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided centre of your current, swift and strong, 
And a dragon fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a bit. 


HE creek, like the river, winds its ser- 
pentine course between high, rocky 
hills, the current moves swiftly 

along and leaps fretfully over grey rocks, 
falls madly over mill dams and other ob- 
stacles—impatient to reach the more tran- 
quil waters of the river. A dense forest 
growth covers the hills, even down to the 
very margin of the creek, and in many 
places the hurrying waters kiss the over- 
hanging leaves and run away in playful 
ripples. It is always cool and shady 
along the creek, for the sunlight enters 
only through openings here and there. 
It is an ideal place for the study of Na- 
ture; even to one who knows little about 
Nature, a stroll along the creek is a source 
of delight. The deep shadows and the 
murmuring waters produce a pleasant se- 
renity of mind that is felt nowhere else. 
As these rambles conduce to rest and har- 
mony—combining knowledge with rec- 
reation—What more could we ask? 
Nothing but the privilege of enjoying 
them often. In old age the memory of 
these outings will be the sweetest of all: 
they will cheer us in our last fleeting 
years. Then enjoy them while you may, 
for they are beyond the price of gold. 


STUDIES. 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 


Look out there at the yellow water 
lilies and the big round leaves lying flat 
on the surface of the water. Did you 
know that those pretty golden cups serve 
as banquet halls for certain little peris and 
that on the big green leaves they dance 
and frolic on certain summer nights when 
the queen peri bids them be merry in 
honor of certain important happenings in 
the households of the regal fairy class? 
That’s what certain old legends tell us, 
and many a time I’ve promenaded along 
the creek bank from dusk till midnight, 
but have never been lucky enough to 
catch the cunning little water elves at 
their merry games. Here are some craw- 
fish holes. Ofcourse, you have seen lots 
of crawfishes and know all about them, 
but I’ve got a query for you: Can you 
tell me where a crawfish’s ears are locat- 
ed? The auditory organs of the craw- 
fish are located in the basal segment of 
the inner antennz or “feelers.” This is 
an old acquaintance but we are not on 
speaking terms; they have “stole” my | 
bait more times than I can calculate in i 
an hour’s figuring. They belong to the 
class Crustacea, and, as you know, do not 
undergo metamorphosis in their develop- 
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ment. 


Of course, you have noticed that 
the crawfish, when attacked or annoyed 
by any object it fears, does not move for- 
ward, but sits on its tail and “backs up,” 
holding up its long horny “hands” in a 
threatening manner. But, since you are 
so well posted on the habits of the craw- 
fish, let us give some attention to the less 
familiar forms of animal life. 

An insect which I often see near the 
creek and one which greatly resembles 
the dragon fly in structure is the damsel 
fly (so named, I believe, by French nat- 
uralists). The damsel flies are smaller 
than most of the dragon flies; some have 
brilliant blue or green bodies, though in 
diameter no larger than an ordinary wire 
hair-pin; these light, airy creatures are 
very closely related to the dragon flies. 
In fact, English writers class both types 
under the name of dragon fly. The dam- 
sel flies, however, have not the great pow- 
ers of flight possessed by their relatives, 
and, instead of holding their wings out- 
spread when at rest, they fold them par- 
allel with their bodies. There area great 
variety of damsel flies, some of which 
have colorless wings and comparatively 
dull-colored bodies. These insects have 
well-developed ovipositors and lay their 
eggs in a rather remarkable manner. 
Crawling down the stem of some aquatic 
plant, several inches below the surface of 
the water, they make an incision in the 
stem (or leaf) of the plant with their ovi- 
positor, which Nature has especially de- 
signed for the purpose, and deposit a tiny 
brownish egg. At least, this is the way 
some species lay their eggs. The breed- 
ing habits of many species of damsel flies, 
particularly the manner of laying their 
eggs, is as yet almost unknown to natur- 
alists. The nymphas of damsel flies are 
entirely aquatic in habits, possessing gill- 
like organs which enable them to live in 
the water without coming to the surface 
from time to time for a supply of air; 
they subsist on small aquatic insects, the 
adult damsel flies being also insectivorous. 

The bed of our little creek is a rich 
field for the student of aquatic life, and 
the observant fisherman who has come 
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from the dusty, noisy city for a little rest 
and pure air will soon learn that it is lit- 
erally alive with a wondrous life, other 
than the fish he hopes to catch; ten thou- 
sand little creatures live in the rushing 
waters of this highland stream—wonder- 
ful creatures with marvelous adaptations. 
The life history of many of these aquatic 
animals is still unknown. Knowledge 
lies hidden beneath every rock and sub- 
merged log. Here, in the edge of the 
stream, is a large stone; let us lift it care- 
fully and see what we may find. Sever- 
al ‘‘worms” and one or two flat insects 
that remind one of a tiny larval dobson 
(another aquatic insect of which I may 
speak at some other time). The first are 
caddice worms; the others are nymphas 
of the May fly. There are several kinds 
of caddice worms, all of which build cur- 
ious little cases around themselves, some 
being much like tiny log houses; the 
kind we are studying are called net-build- 
ing caddice worms. Securely fastened 
to the under side of the stone by threads 
of silk which the worms spin, are a num- 
ber of tiny pebbles, which form the house 
of the caddice worm, and in each of the 
little stone houses you will find a caddice 
worm snugly wrapped in silk. But this 
is not all: these curious little aquatic silk 
spinners are fishermen and catch their 
prey in silken nets. If you pursue your 
investigations a little further, you will find 
that these insects construct small nets, 
something after the manner of a spider’s 
web. These nets may be found in rapids 
between rocks and on the surfaces of 
rocks along the brinks of falls; when 
placed on the surface of stones they are 
built in the form of semi-elliptical cups 
which are kept distended by the current. 
The meshes of these tiny nets are of sur- 
prising regularity. The adult caddice 
worms are four- winged, mothlike insects 
and are then called caddice flies. Before 
transformation to the pupz state the cad- 
dice worms partly close their houses, so 
as to keep out their enemies. I am mere- 
ly telling you enough to arouse your in- 
terest: for there is much greater pleas- 
ure in making your own discoveries than 
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in having the secrets of Nature related to 
you; besides, very little is known con- 
cerning the life habits of the various crea- 
tures of this vast field of animal life; thus, 
if you do a little investigating yourself, 
you may add some new facts to the lit- 
tle already known. 

When the winged May fly emerges 
from the pupa case and leaves the water 
it is not a full-grown insect but is what 
is termed a subimago; it is so termed be- 
cause it sheds its skin once after leaving 
the water—the caddice flies differing in 
this respect from all other insects. The 
subimago state is of short duration, vary- 
ing from a few minutes to 24 hours, 
There is much to be learned regarding 
the food habits of these insects: I have 
observed some feeding on plants and have 
seen others capture and devour small in- 
sects, including certain larve and mites. 
The adult May fly is a frail creature with 
large fore wings and very small hind 
wings. They are easily attracted to lights 
and are often seen hovering about street 
lamps. A few May flies may be found 
at all times of the year except during cold 
weather, but they are most abundant dur- 
ing the months of May, June and July. 

Another interesting acquaintance 
which I sometimes see in the quiet pools 
or little bayous along the creek is the 
giant water bug. These, like the May 
flies, are also easily attracted by lights 
and are occasionally found in great num- 
bers about the electric lights of cities. 
A peculiar feature about certain species 
of the giant water bugs is that the female 
carries her eggs about with her securely 
fastened on her own back with a thin 
layer of water-proof glue which she se- 
cretes for that purpose. They are pre- 
daceous bugs, the forelegs being fitted for 
seizing and holding prey. The adults 
are large, flat insects, easily recognized at 
a considerable distance; they are not at 
all common in this locality, so I have not 
been able to learn much about their habits. 

A few weeks ago, while wandering 
along the creek, I came upon a scorpion, 
which at my approach began to crawl 
away as fast as its legs could take it. 
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Scorpions feed upon spiders and other 
large insects; they seize their prey with 
the large pinchers of their palpi and sting 
them to death with a poison sting, which 
is located at the posterior end of the body. 
These interesting but formidab e looking 
insects are said to be common here, 
though I have seen very few of them; 
they are not true insects but belong to 
the class Arachnida, near relatives of the 
Hexapoda (insects). |The scorpions are 
considered poisonous and are feared by 
most people, but whether their sting is 
dangerous to man, [ cannot say as I have 
not sufficiently studied the nature of this 
poison. 

In passing among the trees and shrubs 
that border the creek, I would call your 
attention to some things that a closer ob- 
servation discloses on and about the va- 
rious plants themselves. There are so 
many, many things to see; but we cannot 
look at them all—or even half of them 
—in one outing; so we must pick out 
certain things here and there for our more 
deliberate observations. Note the aspect 
of leaf and stem, see how they grow, note 
the adaptations, observe how environ- 
ment affects the life and growth cf the 
various plants. Note what insects and 
other animals are doing and have done to 
the leaves, stems and other parts of the 
plants. Each tree and shrub and com- 
mon weed tells its own story and won- 
derful life histories may be read from the 
leaves. | Here, snugly housed in the cen- 
tre of this dead branch, dwells a content- 
ed family, but how dearly the tree has 
paid for their contentment! Here, on 
this old brown log, is evidence of a trag- 
edy. Over there by that dead tree, whose 
very heart has long since crumbled to 
dust, a valiant struggle for supremacy is 
taking place. No matter which way you 
turn, you behold unmistakable phases of 
that wonderful and serious process which 
is continually waging between every liv- 
ing thing—animals and plants alike: the 
struggle for existence and the survival ot 
the fittest. 


“‘And there’s never a blade nor a leaf too mean 
To be some happy creature’s palace.”’ 





















Here is a small leaf, neatly rolled up; 
one edge of it is rolled inward till just 
half of the leaf is taken up; open it and 
in it, encased in a thin tube of silk, you'll 
find a small caterpillar. Very likely it 
will be of a pale green color; it is the 
larva of a certain species of moth; the 
caterpillars are commonly known as “leaf 
rollers.” Tine leaves are not always rolled 
in this manner : often the 2 opposite edges 
of the leaf are rolled inward, forming a 
tube of double thickness. Sometimes, 
the leaf is rolled from the tip toward the 
base of the midrib, and very often you'll 
find sevcral leaves rolled together. In 
these little tubes the larva spreads a thin 
lining of silk and awaits the transition from 
larva to pupa. There are many species 
of leaf rollers, and they vary greatly in 
size and color; all of them are leaf eaters. 
The majority of them when full grown 
are small moths. Each species has its 
particular food plant, so when you be- 
come familiar with a certain kind you will 
know where to look for it. 

But I have found something that will 
be of more interest to you, perhaps, than 
the leaf rollers. Here, on this elm leaf, 
see this curious caterpillar taking his ease 
on a silken bed: it is the larva of the ti- 
ger swallow-tail butterfly (_/asoniades 
glaucus); note the enlargement of the an- 
terior end of the body and the spots on 
each side of the head, which, if we did 
not know that the creature was blind, we 
might mistake for eyes. Note the cur- 
ious form of the body and the apparent- 
ly telescopic segments. This caterpillar, 
as you see, has the habit of spinning a 
carpet of silk on a leaf on which it rests 
when not feeding, but, stranger still, when 
nearly full grown it spins or rather 
stretches a web across the hollow of a 
partly curled leaf, and thus makes a 
spring bed upon which it sleeps. The 
adult insect is a very common butterfly, 
having yellow wings with black bars and 
black borders enclosing yellow spots; it 
is widely distributed and no doubt you 
have often seen it skimming over old 
meadows and along the banks of streams, 
sucking up the ooze from certain green, 
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mossy spots. In the South there are two 
forms of the female of this species, in the 
other form the wings being entirely black, 
with bars of a faintly darker shade. It 
will prove a very interesting study if you 
will collect some larvz of this butterfly 
and take them home with you and close- 
ly watch their development; place them 
in some sort of glass case (an ordinary 
glass fruit jar will do) and keep them sup- 
plied with fresh leaves from their food 
plant. You can learn something of the 
metamorphosis of this pretty insect; and 
it will be a pleasing sight to wake up 
some morning and find in your glass jar 
a big butterfly, instead of the curious in- 
active pupa which you left in it at bed- 
time. Do not put 2 or more in the same 
case; you must keep them separate or 
they will injure each other’s wings when 
they emerge from the pupa state. 

Let us search beneath these water oaks 
and possibly we may find the ball-shaped 
cocoon of the polyphemus moth (7Zé/ea 
polyphemus). This is larger and less com- 
mon than the tiger swallowtail butterfly. 
The larva feeds on many varieties of trees, 
including fruit trees; when full grown the 
larva often measures more than 3 inches 
in length and is a rather pretty caterpil- 
lar of a pale green color with an oblique 
yellow line on each side of each abdomi- 
nal segment, except the first and last, the 
last segment being margined with a pur- 
plish brown V shaped mark. The cocoon 
is large and dense and is usually en- 
closed in a leaf. Generally it falls to the 
ground with the leaves in the autumn, 
though it is sometimes fastened to a twig. 
The moth is yellowish-brown with a 
transparent windowlike spot in each wing, 
the forewings have a grey band along the 
front margin and near the outer margin 
of each wing there is a dusky band edged 
with pink; a reddish line, edged on the 
upper side with pink or white, crosses the 
forewings near the base; the spot on each 
wing is divided by a vein and encircled 
by black and yellow rings. These moths 
emerge in the spring and are very attrac- 
tive, commanding the attention of the 
most unobserving person. Last fall I 
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found two cocoons of this moth which I 
saved, but from some causes unknown to 
me one of the chrysalids died; the other 
came out in due time and when I went 
to look in the glass covered box one day 
and saw the big moth crawling about in 
it I felt a certain thrill of pleasure which 
you must experience yourself to appreci- 
ate. The wings of this moth expand from 
5 to 6 inches. 

Here is a patch of sumac bushes and 
a cluster of elder shrubs. The ripening 
elder blooms fill the air with a sweet 
perfume, noticeable at a considerable dis- 
tance. Break off a dead stem and split 
it open with your pocket knife: in it you 
will likely find a number of small white 
larva. Certain species of bees and wasps 
build their nests in pithy plants like the 
elder and sumac. These nests are all 
made by solitary females. The female, 
finding an entrance through a knothole 
or where a piece of the branch has been 
broken off, excavates the pith for some 
distance and then sets about collecting a 
quantity of animal food—some using 
spiders, some caterpillars, and some only 
plant lice (which they paralyze by stinging 
in a certain manner, but which does not 
kill the victims). On this food supply 
the female lays an egg, and then builds a 
partition across the tunnel just above the 
egg and the supply of food. She repeats 
this process until the tunnel is divided 
into several cells, each containing an egg 
and a quantity of food. When the lar- 
vz hatch from these eggs, each finds in 
its cell sufficient food to nourish it till it 
is full grown. When this stage is reached 
some species spin cocoons about their 
bodies, within which the pupa state is 
passed, while in others the larvz trans- 
form without making cocoons. After a 
certain length of time the pupz change 
to adult insects which dig their way out 
from the nest and in turn build similar 
nests for their young. In leaving the 
nests, the newly developed adults pass 
out through the opening which their par- 
ents made in excavating the pith; so it 
will be seen from this that the youngest 
in the brood—the one in the last cell 


made—is able to pass out first, each adult 
being compelled to wait till those above 
it are gone before it can escape. 

Now I've found something that will 
make you laugh. Look here on this 
dogwood stem. See those tiny ‘‘ bugs,” 
look closely or you can’t see them, com- 
ical looking green midgets with black 
caps; kind o’ three-cornered bugs. They 
are commonly known as tree hoppers, so 
called because they live upon trees and 
shrubs and can jump with astonishing 
agility; but on account of their very gro- 
tesque appearance some one has very 
aptly named them Brownie Bugs. Take 
some of them home with you and look 
at them through a lens and you will have 
a good hearty laugh. Some of them have 
great humps on their backs, and in some 
the prothorax extends backwards like a 
roof over the body. One of the most 
common species bears a pair of hornlike 
projections and is known as the buffalo 
tree hopper. in some the prothorax is 
elevated above the head, so that it looks 
like a peaked night cap; in others it is 
shaped likea pair of horns slightly curved 
inward above the body; while in others 
it closely resembles a Tam-o’shanter. 
Their eyes have a very droll look and the 
line that separates the head from the 
prothorax gives them the appearance of 
wearing glasses. Brownie bugs are found 
in a great variety of colors from green to 
black, but single individuals rarely pos- 
sess more than 2 colors. This green 
and black one that we have just found 
feeding on the dogwood is a common 
species; another common but dark-col- 
ored species, in which the prothorax 
curves forward in a single long peak over 
the head (like a tilted fool’s cap) excretes 
“honey-dew” and is attended by ants. 
Brownie bugs feed on plants but very 
rarely appear in sufficient numbers to do 
any damage. They constitute the fami- 
ly Membracidz; the metamorphosis is 
incomplete. 

If you are interested in the study of 
insect life, you are sure to be interested 
in the habits of spiders, though they are 
not true insects. No doubt we have 
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passed a dozen different spiders in the 
last hour; here is a big brown hairy ly- 
cosa, dragging a huge grey ball behind 
it. Not a very prepossessing creature, I 
admit. This one is a female and the big 
grey ball is her egg sac which she drags 
about with her attached to her spinner- 
ets; when the young are hatched they 
climb on their mother’s back and are car- 
ried about for a certain length of time. 
There is another species which carry their 
egg sac in their mandibles till the young 
are almost ready to hatch; then the 
mother fastens the egg sac in a bush and 
spins a web of irregular threads about it, 
among which the young spiders remain 
for about 10 days. These spiders are 
commonly known as running spiders, on 
account of their rapidity in running, and 
from the fact that they capture their prey 
by running it down. Let us give a mo- 
ment’s attention to the webs of spiders. 
If you will keep account of the various 
spider webs we shall pass in the next 10 
minutes you will be greatly astonished 
both at the number as well as the great 
diversity of pattern. Here is the spiral 
web of an orb weaver; examine carefully 
the silk of this web; with a small stick 
touch one of the turns of the spiral line 
and note the result when you try to take 
the stick away; now touch one of the ra- 
diating lines; you see that there are 2 
kinds of silk in the orb weaver’s web 
which differ in 2 important characteris- 
tics; observe a little further and learn 
what are the advantages to be gained by 
the use of each of these kinds of silk. 
Take a bit of this silk home and examine 
it with a microscope. Over there, 
stretched across the weed tops, is the fa- 
miliar concave web of the common grass 
spider (Agalena nevia). At one side of 
the web you will find a funnel- shaped tube 
which opens near the ground: the spider 
hides in the tube and when an insect 
alights upon the web the little owner 
rushes from its retreat and seizes it ; should 
an enemy or a too formidable insect be- 
come entangled in the silken trap, the 
spider easily escapes through the opening 
at the lower end ofthe tube. The build- 
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ers of these common webs are generally 
known as funnel-web weavers or grass 
spiders. They are small grey or greyish- 
brown spiders and are quite common in 
all parts of the United States; the webs 
vary greatly in size and in shape, though 
nearly all have a concave surface with a 
funnel-shaped tube at one side. There 
are a great many kinds of spider webs, 
the 2 we have just seen being only exam- 
ples of 2 very common kinds. The best 
time to look for spider webs is on a dewy 
morning, then they are very conspicuous 
objects, the condensed dew on the silken 
threads making them appear as glistening 
sheets of silver mist. 

Here, on the stem of this sweetbriar, is 
a beautiful “mossy gall,” like a ball of 
red plush—the work of an insect no larg- 
er than the head ofacommon pin. Here 
are some “mud daubers”’ collecting mud 
from the edge of the stream; these are 
the thread-waisted wasps and belong to 
the same group as the ones that make 
their nests in pithy plants; and look 
here! right at our feet is a big shiny 
beetle. Really, the borders of our little 
creek is a great unexplored world; but 
it is now late and we must head out for 
home. 

In times not very remote the annual 
migration of birds gave rise to a belief 
that they hibernated during the winter, 
re-appearing with the coming of mild 
weather. Swallows were thought to hi- 
bernate at the bottom of rivers and 
lakes. Only 60 years ago a correspon- 
dent of an English paper reported seeing 
the swallows emerging from the bosom 
of a lake in the early spring. The re- 
nowned Dr. Johnson may be quoted in 
this connection as follows: “Swallows 
certainly do sleep all the winter. A 
number of them conglobulate together 
by flying round and round, and then all 
of a heap throw themselves under the 
water and lie in the bed of the river.” 
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For 15 subscriptions we will send you 
a 4x5 Poco No 3 camera, value $13.50; 
made by the Rochester Optical Co. 











THE HARLEQUIN SNAKE. 





The Harlequin snake (Elaps fulvius) 
is found throughout the Southern and 
Southwestern Sta’es from Virginia to the 
Rio Grande, and is popularly regarded 
as harmless, or, at the worst, only slight- 
ly venomous, Scientists, however, class 
it as belonging to the superfamily Proter- 
oglypha, represented in the East Indies 
by the family Nujidz, of which the cobra 
is a member; in Australia by a black 








HARLEQUIN SNAKE. 


Courtesy of the Scientific American. 


snake whose bite is fatal, and nearer the 
antarctic circle by the dreaded death ad- 
der. The genus Elaps is American and 
embraces many species, of which the har- 
lequin snake is the most common. Its 
appearance is accurately shown in our 
illustration, which originally appeared in 
the Sczentific American. The coloration 
is very brilliant and is distributed in bands 
of red, black and yellow. Red is the 
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ground color, though the black bands oc- 
cupy nearly as great an amount of space, 
the yellow being intermediate. Local 
names for this species are the “coral 
snake” and “candy stick,” and in some 
localities it is called the ‘‘American co- 
bra.” The Elapi: z closely resc«mble in 
many respects the American species of 
Colubricz, which are harmless, and may 
easily be mistaken for them, the range of 
the diff. rent genuses being practically the 
same. Consequently it is well to regard 
all snakes of this description with suspi- 
cion. 

Dr. Einar Loennberg writes of the har- 
lequin snake: “It is perhaps the most 
dangerous snake in Florida, because it is 
not so much dreaded as the big rattle- 
snake or moccasin, though quite as poi- 
sonous. A Swede at O:kland, Orange 
County, found an Elaps, and because of 
its beautiful color caught it and tried to 
put it in a bottle of alcohol. The snake 
bit him, but the wound was not large, and 
as it did not swell he did not care very 
much for itat first. After a while he was 
taken very sick, went to bed, asked for a 
physician, and drank whiskey; but it was 
then too late. He died the next morn- 
ing, about 12 hours after the snake had 
bitten him.” It is worthy of comment 
that, while other venomous snakes with- 
draw their heads immediately after strik- 
ing, the Elaps retains his hold with bull- 
dog tenacity until it is forcibly torn away. 


raneseatel leeds 

A MEMBER of the Physical Society of 
Geneva reports that he has often ob- 
served wounded snipe which have ap- 
plied very creditable surgical dressings 
to their injuries, splinting broken limbs 
with feathers held in place by ligatures 
of moss, and applying plasters of down 
to bleeding wounds. Another observer 
mentions the case of a snipe which had 
a leg broken by a shot, and was after- 
ward found to have forced the fragments 
into a parallel position and bound them 
there with a band of intermingled feath- 
ers and moss, bandaging over all with a 
spiral winding of grass. 
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A NOVEL QUAIL HUNT. 





Many readers of Sports AFIELD have 
probably shot quail over pointer and set- 
ter dogs, but how many of them ever 
used a special train in lieu of these four- 
footed friends? In December, 1901, I 
received an invitation from H.U Mudge, 
General Manager of the Santa Fé sys- 
tem, to join him on an inspection trip 
over the Pecos Valley division of his 
road. It was suggested that I bring my 
gun, as duck and blue quail were plenti- 
ful along that division. The Santa Fe 
had but recently purchased the Pecos 
Valley road of Mr. Hagerman, and this 
trip by Mr. Mudge was for the purpose 
of electing a new board of directors and 
installing Avery Turner as Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Pecos 
Valley division. The special, when we 
pulled out of Topeka, con-isted of an en- 
gine and 2 cars—No. 217, Mr. Mudge’s 
privatecar,and No. 215,a combination car 
for the accommodation of the train crew. 
At Newton Mr. Turner joined us with his 
private car. Our party now consisted of 
Mr. Mudge, Mr. Turner, Robt. Pierce, 
Paul Mudge Frank Dyer and the writer. 
Paul and Frank were students at St. 
John’s Military Academy, and this trip 
was to be the event of their holiday va- 
cation. Mr. Dyer (General Superinten- 





dent of the Colorado Southern and fa- 
ther of Frank) joined us at Amarillo, 
Texas, in his private car. He had run 
down from Denver for the outing and to 
take his son home when the rest of us 
headed east. At Amarillo Mr. Mudge 
conducted the business required by the 
laws of Texas, and we pulled out for 
Roswell, N M. where Mr. Mudge met 
Mr Hagerman (‘his is the same gentle- 
man who built the Colorado Midland 
and for whom Hagerman Pass is named) 
and wound up all the business of the 
trip except the inspection of the track, 
road-bed,etc We left Roswell late in 
the evening and ran down to Mr. Hager- 
man’s ranch, having been told that ducks 
were thick on the lake and stream at 
that place. We were up early next 
morning and had extra g: od shooting 
on both lake and creek. I do not re- 
member the number of ducks brought 
in but there were enough to supply the 
cars for several meals, notwithstanding 
there were 25 people aboard the train. 
After a hearty breakfast, the train, which 
had been turned at Roswell, was backed 
down at the rate of about 7 miles an 
hour, with the observation end of Mr. 
Mudge’s car pointed just tight for a 
close inspection of the railroad property 
and of all coveys of blue quail that 
might be found trespassing on the sa- 
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cred rights of the new owners of the 
Pecos Valley division of the greatest 
railway system in the West—the Santa 
Fé. Paul and Frank were stationed on 
the steps of the platform of the car, and 
the brakeman had his hand on the air. 
The rest of us were seated in the car 
with our shooting togs on and were pa- 
tiently awaiting the signal. And we did 
not have long to wait. First one of the 
boys and then the other would yell out, 
“There they are!” “There they go!” 
The brakeman would apply the air, the 
door would be thrown open, out we 
would go, and the bombardment would 
begin. But Frank and Paul were too 
lively for us older ones. We were all 
right for the first few charges, but these 
youngsters were off and over the hills and 
across the arroyos after the main covey 
while we were skirmishing around trying 
to pick up a few scattered birds. The 
engineer would give the signal, the hunt- 
ers would return to the car, the word 
would be given and off we would go for 
another covey. This was kept up for 
the entire day. Several times we ran 
onto 2 coveys instead of one. I have no 
idea of how many were killed. We had 
quail on all the cars, and then there 
were plenty left for the home folks. 

Did you ever shoot blue quail? You 
do not need a dog; for they, unlike Mr. 
Bob White, will not sulk. They have 
to be shot into and badly rattled before 
they will even take wing. However, 
they can outrun a wild turkey and the 
man who goes after them should go 
horseback or have a special train. We 
picked up a goodly number of ducks, 
quail and prairie-chicken on our way 
home. I do not remember the name of 
the engineer who handled the throttle 
on this trip, but I lift my hat to him. 
He is a genuine sportsman and never 
overlooked a covey of chicken or quail 
or a flock of ducks on the trip, and his 
signal would always bring the members 
of our party to their feet, guns in hand, 
for we knew he had game located. And 
then the train always pulled ahead just 
far enough to permit the hunters to leave 
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the car without flushing the birds, and 
the engineer (God bless him!) was al- 
ways in view, with index finger pointing 
to just where the birds could be found. 
I asked Mr. Mudge about the character 
of the man pulling us. He answered 
that he was a man who loved a good 
dog,a good gun and a good fish rod; 
that he was the kind of a man to have 
pull you not only on this kind of a trip 
but on any kind of a trip. What more 
could he say? It was one of the most 
enjoyable trips that I have ever taken. 
The surroundings were perfect in all re- 
spects. Mr. Mudge is a delightful host, 
a good shot—a genuine sportsman in 
the broadest sense. And, above all, is 
one of the best fly-fishermen I have ever 
met on a trout stream, but of this maybe 
some future number of Sports AFIELD 
will tell. Gero. A. CLARK. 
Topeka, Kansas. 
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TWO DAYS WITH THE CHICKENS. 





On Aug. 22, 1902, 3 friends and my- 
self left Stockton, Kansas; forded the 
Solomon River where the old Govern- 
ment trail between Fort Hays and Fort 
Kearney crossed in the early days, turned 
west and followed the river a mile or two 
and then pulled over the hills to the 
southwest toward Lost Creek. The sea- 
son for prairie chickens had just opened 
and we had planned a hunt in a locality 
where they were said to be plentiful. 
Our outfit consisted of a large canopy- 
top spring wagon, a well selected camp- 
ing kit, about 200 lbs. of ice and a case 
of that article that is said to have made 
a certain city in Wisconsin famous. We 
were out for a two-days’ hunt, our ob- 
jective point being some 20 miles from 
town. Preparations having been made 
the night before, we were at least 5 miles 
from town when the sun came up. The 
individual members of the party were: 
Keys (a clerk in a clothing store), Ad- 
ams (who helped in his father’s hardware 
store), Boylan (a young fellow who lived 
in Stockton), and the writer (who is a 
humble disciple of Blackstone). We had 
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2 dogs, 2 double-barrel guns and 2 Win- 
chester pumps—Adams and Boylan us- 
ing the pump guns. We also had with 
us a young barber by the name of Shaw, 
who went along to drive and see the fun. 
There had been a heavy rain the day be- 
fore and the buffalo wallows were full of 
water. With that, and the wet ground, 
it was ideal weather for the dogs. 

As we left the river valley we got out 
the guns and filled the pockets of our 
hunting coats with shells. The chicken 
country was farther on, but we had seen 
a number of plover flying, and, as we 
struck the divide, we 
drove upon a flock 
near the road. I 
slipped in a couple 
of shells and suc- 
ceeded in getting 
within range of them, 
firing 2 loads of No. 
8 shot without ruff- 
ling a feather. We 
drove on until we 
came to some prai- 
rie where chickens 
could find good cov- 
er,and then set the 
dogs to work, but 
there was nothing 
there. However, we 
kept at it, hoping we 
might locate a flock 
and get some young 
birds for dinner. I 
felt convinced that 
the chickens were 
either in the wheat 
stubble or else there were none in the 
country. So we drove a half-mile west 
of Lost Creek to two fields where wheat 
had been grown and concluded to hunt 
them over. Boylan, Keys and myself 
took the north field, while Adams start- 
ed through the south, which was much 
the smallest. I had gone some 80 rods 
when I saw Adams bring his gun from 
his shoulder and turn to the south; I 
called to him but he was too far away to 
hear. I could see Fannie roading some- 
thing; she was right down on the ground 
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and creeping to the southeast. She must 
have gone at least 100 yards before she 
“froze.” Boylan’s setter was quite a 
distance north of me, but had concluded 
that something was going on and started 
for Adams on the run. As he went past 
me I tried to stop him but could not. I 
started after him as hard as I could go 
and got to Fannie nearly as soon as he 
did. He did not back her point, but 
rushed right in. First came up one old 
chicken and a young one—Adams grass- 
ing the latter before it was hardly on the 
wing. At the report of his gun about 
25 young birds 
(probably 2 flocks) 
took flight. I shot 
at one in front of me 
and downed it; then 
swung on one a lit- 
tle to the west and 
not only got it but 
also another some 
15 yards further on. 
In the meantime 
Adams was doing 
business with his 
pump gun and suc- 
ceeded in knocking 
down 2 more. The 
flock flew about 300 
yards and lit in the 
grass, scattering 
over 2 or 3 acres of 
ground. We waited 
for the other two 
boys and the driver 
and upon their ar- 
rival at once pro- 
ceeded to investigate a certain gunnysack 
containing ice, etc., to the refreshment 
and satisfaction of all present. 

After watering the dogs, we proceeded 
after the chickens. The wind was in the 
wrong direction for the dogs to do good 
work, but we knew that it would be hard 
to get the birds up, any way, and that 
when we did find them they would come 
up one at a time. Adams and I had 
marked them down, and on reaching the 
place we all spread out. Fannie was not 
long in making a point and Keys walked 
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in, to flush the bird. As it came up he 
succeeded in scoring a clean miss with 
his right barrel but downed the bird with 
his second. He started to get it and in 
doing so kicked out another. His gun 
was empty and the only satisfaction he 
had was in seeing Boylan down it with 
a beautiful left swing Boylan’s dog ran 
for the bird and in doing so flushed an- 
other. Adams and Boylan cross- fired on 
it, and, though badly hit, it flew nearly 
300 yards before coming down. It was 
nearer me than any one else, so I walked 
over and gathered it in. On my way 
back I walked right onto a bird, and, 
while it flew between me and the wagon 
(which made it necessary for me to wait 
until it was nearly out of range before 
shooting), I had no trouble in bringing it 
down with my choked barrel _ B, this 
time the flock had run and scattered 
badly and we only grt up 2 more, Ad- 
ams killing 1 and Boylan the other. 
The dogs were hot and we drove over 
into a draw to water them. About this 
time we discovered that we had neglect- 
ed to put in the coff«e—a very necessary 
article on a hunt. There were 2 colored 
boys herding cattle nearby and we gave 
them some money and sent them to a 
neighbor's for coffee. They were soon 
back and again we started out the dogs. 
Adams, Boylan and myself were hunting 
some b uestem grass when Fannie began 
to road, working, and soon had a point. 
We came up behind her and sent her in. 
She made a rush and caught a young 
chicken in her mouth, and as she cid so 
2 more young birds got up, and Adams 
and I each downed one. It was now 
growing very hot and we knew the 
birds had likely sought a shady place. 
As I was walking through some very 
tall grass I flushed a fine covey; got one 
with each barrel as they rose, and then 
shoved 2 more loads into the gun and 
knocked down another that had strag- 
gled up after the rest were well away. 

It was now nearly noon and we drove 
past a house, where we watered the 
horses; then drove over a hill and un- 
hitched under a tree by the road near a 
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hedge. As we got out of the wagon 
Keys says “ Look at that dog!” I saw 
Boylan’s dog had made a point about 4o 
yards back, right by the road. Kcys 
and I took our guns and went back to 
see what the trouble was, when up came 
an old chicken and 2 young ones. We 
each downed a young one, and as the 
old bird looked young to me I gave her 
my choked barrel and got her also. I 
gathered some dead limbs and started a 
fire, Adams got out the cooking ou fit, 
while Boylan dressed 5 young chickens, 
We cut some bacon and fried it with 
them, adding some butter. I am rather 
partial to fried chicken &t any time, but 
better chicken than that fried by B>ylan 
I have never b:en able to get hold of. 
It was a very hot diy, but we passed up 
the gunnysack and drank coffee—hot, 
and of course without miik, to say noth- 
ing of cream. Who wants luxuries on 
such occasions? In the afternoon we 
drove to Palco (a small town to the 
southwest). There was a good breeze 
and the horses stepped along in fine 
style. We did no hunting b fore reach- 
ing Palco, except to shoot a few plover. 
I saw 2 on some ploughed ground near 
the road, walked out and got one as he 
went straight away and winged the oth- 
er on a right swinging shot. I felt ra- 
ther good over this feat unt Adams 
(who was si'ting in the front seat with 
the driver, with his gun across his lap) 
cut loose at one of two which fl-w up, 
while the team was on a trot, and got 
both birds. Of course it was a chance 
shot. but he had the birds to show for it 
and I had nothing to say. Afier leaving 
Palco we drove northwest over into Gra- 
ham Coun'y; we camped that night by 
a big pond up by the railroad and again 
each man ate his one chicken. I will 
say also that at each meal every man re- 
peated that trick. Of course they were 
young birds. We got some hay from a 


neiyhboring stack and upon this we 
placed our quil s and blankets and slept 
as only tired hunters can. 

Next morning we hitched up and 
headed back east for the vicinity where 
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we had found the birds the day before. 
The country was full of plover and we 
scattered out on each side of the road 
and shot at every one we could get with- 
in range of—and some that we could 
not. I found that a plover, as a rule, 
was further off than one usually thought 
it was and we wasted some good chilled 
shot in trying to bring them down. 
About 10 o’clock Boylan, who was work- 
ing some big grass, succeeded in flush- 
ing about a dozen old chickens. (I don’t 
think there was a young bird among 
them.) They went on east and we fol- 
lowed, and sent the dogs out to locate 
them. They would not lay to the dogs, 
but as they came up each of the other 
fellows downed one. I gave an old 
rooster 2 loads of No. 6’s, but he went 
on as if nothing had happened. We 
marked him down and went after him 
again, lining up as we got to where he 
lit, and, after searching for some time, 
Fannie found the old fellow dead. Three 
miles farther on we came to some fine 
chicken territory, but it was very hot by 
this time and the dogs were handicapped. 
Boylan’s dog began to track something 
and Boylan followed him, while the rest 
of us struck south with Fannie. Boylan 
must have followed that dog for 15 min- 
utes when the old boy drew a point. I 
knew something was about to happen 
and we all stopped to see the fun. Up 
came an old chicken with 5 young ones. 
He dropped the 5 young birds with 5 
shots without moving a foot. When he 
came back Keys asked him why he did 
not get the old one also. He replied 
that he had visited the old lady for 2 
seasons, now, and hoped to do so as 
many more. 

It was noon by this time, so we drove 
to a timber claim and sent the driver to 
a house nearby to water the horses and 
get some bread. After dinner we found 
more birds than ever and kept the guns 
hot most of the time. We had taken an 
invoice at dinner and found that Boylan 
and myself had made the best scores, 
with Boylan 2 or 3 birds in the lead. I 
did all I could to catch up with him that 
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afternoon but still lacked 1 bird when, 
about 4 o,clock, we stopped shooting, for 
the reason that we now had all the game 
we could use. We counted the birds 
and found 47 chickens and 18 plover, 
which, with the 20 chickens we had eat- 
en, made a very creditable score for 4 
guns in two hot August days. We made 
a last visit to the gunnysack—finding 
only four lone soldiers on duty—and 
then headed for the Stockton stand pipe, 
which rose above the prairie some 20 
miles to the northeast. O.O.Ossorn. 
Stockton, Kansas. 
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HOW SMITH “GOT THE BEAR.” 








Vincent Smith and his partner, whom 
we shall call “Jim,” were prospectors in 
the Salmon River region in Idaho, and 
one bright summer day in the early ’60s 
they were inspecting a mountainside 
where a forest fire had recently raged. 
Instead of the tall fir, spruce and cedar 
trees, there were left only blackened 
snags and charred logs, now overgrown 
with ferns and briars. It was a scene of 
utter desolation, in striking contrast to 
the evergreen foliage which covered the 
neighboring slopes. Presently the two 
seated themselves to rest upon a breast- 
high log, and their attention was arrested 
by two cinnamon bears coming towards 
them down the mountain. The men 
were well armed—as arms went at that 
day and time—and a bear or two more 
or less were not worth considering; but 
they instinctively slid behind the fallen 
tree and lay in ambush. The bears were 
“either travelling or going somewhere,” 
and, having a down-hill track before 
them, were speedily within very short 
range. It was arranged that Jim would 
shoot the leader, leaving to Smith the 
pleasure of attending to his mate. There 
was no use of wasting two bullets on the 
same bear. 

The long, muzzle-loading rifles were 
rested over the log and the shooting was 
at less than 40 yards. The targets were 
stationary and fair, for the bears had dis- 
covered that danger was near, and had 
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stopped and were sitting on their haunch- 
es. The rifles rang out together—in the 
good old dime novel way—but only one 
bear fell. Jim’s target caught the bul- 
let in exactly the right spot and was in- 
stantly killed. Smith was an experi- 
enced hunter and a skillful marksman, 
but either he had taken a too hasty aim 
or had not reckoned on the cinnamon 
bear’s wonderful vitality. Bruin not only 
refused to roll over and die as an accom- 
modating and well behaved bear should, 
but he actually came down on all-fours 
and made for that log much as the pro- 
verbial “star boarder” approaches the 
dinner table. The prospectors realized 
their danger at a glance and each sought 
safety in his own way. Jim dodged un- 
der the log and tried his best to squeeze 
himself into invisibility, while Smith took 
to his heels down the mountain, gun in 
hand. Bruin was a close second in the 
race, passing directly over Jim without 
discovering him. Smith ran about 30 
yards to the nearest tree, and, to his par- 
tial relief, found that he could make a 
square turn quicker than the bear, and 
by good footwork avoid a “clinch.” 

Then, seeing that the participants in 
this warm game of “tag” were too thor- 
oughly engrossed to take note of out- 
side matters, Jim again “materialized,” 
climbed back on the log and began get- 
ting ready to assist his friend. ‘Stick to 
him, Smith, till I get loaded up, and I'll 
fix him!” he called encouragingly, for 
he felt assured that the wounded bear 
would hardly return up the hill; but by 
the time the rifle was charged it was evi- 
dent that Smith was in little danger. He 
could easily dodge his enemy, and Bruin 
was speedily weakening from loss of 
blood. So Jim changed his mind, seat- 
ed himself complacently and called out, 
“Stick to him, Smith! I think you'll 
get him yet.” 

And Smith stuck to him—or rather 
kept from sticking to him—for fully half 
an hour, while the bear charged him at 
every turn and kept him dodging, run- 
ning and doubling back, circling trees 
and jumping rocks. And all this time 
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Jim calmly sat on the log, smoking his 
pipe and occasionally calling to his per 
spiring partner, “Stick to him, Smith! 
stick to him! You'll get him yet!” It 
is needless to say that Smith ‘“‘stuck to 
him” till he “got him;” but years after- 
wards, when relating his adventure to 
the writer, he added, “ By thunder, if my 
gun had ’a’ been loaded I'd ’a’ shot Jim, 
sure!” W.G ELtiortt. 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 





THE new Oregon game law protects 
beaver for 18 years and the killing of 
spotted fawns is prohibited at all times. 
In Grant, Harney, Malheur and Baker 
Counties deer and anteldpe may be killed 
only during the first 15 days of October. 
Elsewhere in the State antelope, buck 
deer, moose and mountain sheep are pro- 
tected from Oct. 1 to July 15, the open 
season for female deer commencing Aug. 
15. Elk are protected this year, with a 
subsequent open season from Sept. 15 to 
Oct. 15, each hunter being permitted to 
kill but one elk. 


Tue last Arkansas Legislature passed 
a measure prohibiting non-residents from 
hunting or fishing within that State’s 
boundaries, making no exceptions in fa- 
vor of non-resident owners of land and 
thus working an apparent injustice upon 
the Memphis and St. Louis hunting and 
fishing clubs, which have expended many 
thousands of dollars for Arkansas wild 
lands and in the construction of club 
houses. A speedy test of such a law 
was inevitable and has just been made. 
Capt. W. B Mallory of Memphis was ar- 
rested for hunting and fishing on his 
own land, and the case came before 
Judge Allen Hughes at Marion, Ark, 
who held that: “The right to hunt for 
game and the right to fish for fish on 
one’s own land, are property rights, grow- 
ing out of the ownership of the property 
and incidental thereto.” It is possible 
that there will be further test cases to 
establish whether a State can absolutely 
bar non-residents who are not property 
owners, 
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THE HUNTER’S RETURN. 





As an addenda to “The Boston Man’s 
Bear Hunt,” which appeared in Srorts 
AFIELD for July, the writer states : “ With 
our hunting party on the Rattlesnake 
was the gentleman shown in the accom- 
panying photograph as returning from a 
hunt for blue grouse. He was au Eng- 
lish dominie, fresh 
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THE possession of deer skins show- 
ing the “red” or summer coat is right- 
ly held by Wisconsin game wardens 
as prima facie evidence of illegal kill- 
ing. An offender recently arrested on 
these grounds near Summit Lake, justi- 
fied the action of his captor, Deputy 
Warden Oberholtzer, by pleading guilty 
and paying a fine of $25. The “posses- 

sion” clause is in- 





from a station in the 
West Indies, and 
was anxious to ex- 
perience a genuine 
hunting trip in the 
Rocky Mountains, 
where there are 
birds and other 
game in abundance. 
While he was ‘long’ 
on the methods of 
taking tarpon, he 
was entirely unedu- 
cated as to the use 
ofa gun. But a be- 
ginning had to be 
made, and so, by the 
advice of the leader 
of our party, long, 
heavy leather boots 
were donned as a 
protection against 
snakes—though, as 
a matter of fact, 
there is no record 
that a rattlesnake 
was ever seen in 
that part of the 
country. The dom- 
inie was told, when 
aiming at a bird, to 
be sure to look 
down the rib and 
over the end of the 
barrels, which instructions were carefully 
followed. But, in spite of all this, the 
grouse shown in the hunter’s hand were 
loaned him for the occasion. I am pleased 
to say that he is ‘ wised up’ now, and one 
can easily guess from the photo that he 
will ‘do things’ to the birds when we 
get among them again next month.” 





“WAIT TILL NEXT TIME,” 


Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Montana. 


cluded in the game 
laws of nearly every 
State, and even 
where it is omitted 
there is really no 
need of giving the 
offender the benefit 
of the doubt. 
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On Nov. 4, of 
last year, Superin- 
tendent B F Egan, 
of the Great North- 
ern Railroad, while 
hunting in the 
mountains of Mon- 
tana, became sepa- 
rated from his com- 
panion and was nev- 
er again seen alive. 
A heavy snow storm 
hindered for 2 nights 
and a day the start- 
ing forth of a search- 
ing party and oblit- 
erated every trace 
that might have 
guided the rescuers. 
On June tr Mr. 
Egan’s remains were 
discovered only a 
short distance from 
the point where he 
had last been seen. 
The surrounding country was broken by 
cliffs and heavily wooded, and the lost 
man might easily have made provision 
for his safety and comparative comfort 
until aid came; but it is probable that he 
wandered aimlessly here and there— 
perhaps travelling in a circle, as lost per- 
sons will—until he fell from exhaustion. 
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ON THE ST. CLAIR FLATS 





(See Frontispiece, Page 104.) 

Probably the fame of the St. Clair 
Flats as a summer resort and shooting 
and fishing ground has reached the ears 
of most of Sports AFIELD’s readers, and 
many may have had the good fortune to 
visit the place and enjoy some of its pleas- 
ures. Those who have not, and who like 
good black bass fishing, would find time 
and money spent there well repaid. Its 
fame as a ducking ground is founded on 
past glories, though good mallard and 
teal shooting may still be had on the club 
marshes, particularly on the Canadian 
side where the marshes are more exten- 
sive and the birds are carefully protected. 
It is the fishing of which the place may 
still boast. Small-mouths are caught 
there in great numbers from the opening 
of the season, May 1, until they cease to 
bite. The Canadians have the advantage 
over us in respect to fishing grounds, al- 
so, and to be sure of plenty of bass in any 
weather the punter will take his patron 
over the line. The steamer channel 
through Lake St. Clair passes well toward 
the American side, and this shore is also 
the scene of much activity among sum- 
mer resorters, yachtsmen, market fisher- 
men, etc., so that the bass get little rest. 

Good accommodations may be had at 
any of the public places along the Gov- 
ernment Canal and on the St. Clair Riv- 


er within reach of the open water of the 
lake, and the men who make a business 
of “punting” for anglers know just where 
the fish may be found biting under any 
weather conditions that may prevail. 
Many of them own launches or sail boats 
of sturdy build and can make the sports- 
man very comfortable while on the water. 
Often the club men of the flats have the 
services of the reliable punters engaged, 
for particular days during the season, a 
year ahead. The clubs formerly offered 
their members a prize for the biggest 
catch of black bass; but this has given 
place in later years to a prize for the big- 
gest fish caught. The record fish now, 
I believe, is 714 pounds. Five-pound 
small-mouths are frequently landed and 
a day’s catch of 62 averaged 234 pounds 
—the smallest not going under 1% 
pounds. The 62 bass were caught in 
about 7 hours by 2 of the writer’s friends. 
This was an exceptional catch, and lest 
they be accused of overdoing it I wish 
to add the fish were all used by them- 
selves and their friends. One of these 
men fishes there regularly and is a mem- 
ber of one of the best known clubs on 
the lakes, the “ Rushmere.” His catch 
is always worth his time on the water, 
and he has the services of a punter en- 
gaged always upon telephone notice the 
night before. 

The flats are very convenient to De- 
troit by steamer, electric railway or steam 
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cars. The trip is about twenty miles 
and is delightful, no matter how one goes. 
The steamer, however, is preferable, and 
hotel guides and all information may be 
had of the purser. A vacation during 
the summer or fall cannot be spent in a 
more pleasant place than Detroit and its 
vicinity, and for the angler it is the best 
that can be had without going to back- 
woods lakes, where mosquitoes and black 
flies rob the fine fishing of half its pleas- 
ure. Lynn B. Hunt. 





MERELY A FISHING TRIP. 





All angling cruises are so much alike 
that their description is liable to become 
monotonous. Still the occurrences and 
happenings of each are in a measure dis- 
similar, which will possibly excuse the 
relation of a trip that afforded me much 
of sport and enjoyment. 

The sun was showing over the Illinois 
hills as my canoe poked her nose into the 
waters of the Mississippi and turned 
southward to the head of the slough 
whose length I meant to angle that day. 
Some anglers arrange their tackle before 
starting out, some at the point where 
they intend to fish, and others, who are 
wealthy enough to afford it, hire some- 
one else to do all this work for them. I 
do not belong in either class, as will be 
explained. Landing when the slough 
was reached, I cooked breakfast, which 
in itself was a rare treat for a city man. 
Though the bacon was burned and the 
eggs fried too hard, the coffee and bread 
were good—and one rarely cares to eat 
much so early in the morning. Then the 
dishes—tin ones—were washed, my pipe 
lighted and the tackle made ready. For 
bait I had a pail of minnows, some angle 
worms, and a variety of spoon hooks and 
flies. Besides these I could easily catch 
frogs, crawfish and grasshoppers, and it 
may be well to note under what condi- 
tions each sort of bait was offered and 
the species of fish that accepted it. 

My first stop was on a bar covered 
with about 6 inches of water, dropping 
at its lower end to a depth of 3 feet, with 


numerous ripples made by projecting 
snags. West of the bar was a channel 
some 3 feet wide and 2 deep, edging the 
shore. A secret learned in the days of 
bare feet and short pants was that the 
fish would work in the deep water below 
the bar until this channel was found, and 
then follow it. Few anglers knew of the 
channel and in consequence it was not 
“fished to death.” A sand pike was 
landed with the first minnow cast; then 
a sheepshead and a wall-eyed pike. Af- 
ter a half-hour’s fishing the canoe was 
pulled across the bar and I dropped down 
to where a fallen tree lay with its entire 
length in the water, here about 2 feet 
deep. The current had scooped hollows 
along each side of the trunk, and the 
larger limbs, which still clung to the par- 
ent stem, formed archways through 
which the fishes darted and played. It 
seemed a fine spot for black bass. AsI 
anchored above the tree I could see the 
water wave and circle with their move- 
ments, and a minnow dropped beside the 
log was eagerly taken by a small-mouth. 
Owing to the disturbance made in play- 
ing him I thought best to wait 10 min- 
utes before another cast was made. I let 
this minnow drift in among the limbs and 
around the trunk, but not a fish was en- 
ticed, though I could see abundant proof 
that they were there. When a live min- 
now will not attract a game fish, some 
fishermen will give up in despair and say 
“Tt’s no use.” But there are anglers who 
know better. An artificial fly was next 
sent to the proper spot, but either it was 
too dull in color or the sun was too 
bright ; anyway, the fish would not take it. 

It is at times such as this that exper- 
ience and perseverance counts. A few 
minutes spent ashore yields a supply of 
grasshoppers, and the first of them turns 
the trick by hooking a rock bass; the 
next, a sunfish. This last capture is a 
“straight tip,” and a change is made to 
angle worms, which entice other sunfish, 
a bullhead and—that most stubborn of 
fighters—a dogfish. A hooked dogfish 
invariably churns up the water and fright- 
ens other fish away; so the anchor is 
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lifted and the canoe floats to where a fall- 
en maple lies with the tips of its branches 
submerged. The water is deeper here 
and presently the worms are discarded 
for minows. Fora half-hour the crappies 
bite so fast that count of those taken is 
lost; then they bite no longer, nor will 
grasshoppers, worms or crawfish induce 
a solitary nibble. Back to the old log 
again, where minnows yield a black bass, 
a rock bass and a striped bass in quick 
succession. Then a spoon hook is sub- 
stituted and a wall-eyed pike surrenders 
to its charms; a few more sunfish ac- 
knowledge their fondness for worms; a 
catfish is abducted by a grasshopper, and 
the sport lags and it is time to go else- 
where. 

A leaping bass splashes under a steep 
bank where the water runs deep and swift. 
A deftly aimed fly drops into the centre 
of the whirl and a short strike shows that 
he is in fighting trim and evidently hun- 
gry. He strikes short again at the sec- 
ond cast, and after that neither fly nor 
minnow will tempt him. A whirling 
spoon hook brings another half hearted 
strike; worms are offered him, but he de- 
clines them with contempt. Crawfish, 
grasshoppers and frogs are the only items 
remaining on the bill of fare, and must 
be procured ashore. When, at last, the 
frog Is offered, a catfish accepts it with 
great willingness. I am confident the 
bass is still there and as second choice I 
tender him a grasshopper, which is greed- 
ily taken by a nice rock bass. Then on- 
to the hook goes the “real thing”—a 
crawfish—and a 3 14-pound small-mouth 
responds gallantly to the invitation and 
is soon lying in the canoe to be admired 
at my leisure. 

I lunch in the shadow of a great elm 
beside a bubbling spring, and a good 
smoke and a long rest puts me in shape 
for the remainder of the day. Then the 
canoe is headed upstream and the sport 
commences anew. A minnow lures a 
nice pickerel from beside a stump in the 
water; two black bass follow the whir- 
ring spoon from their rocky shelter; an- 
other school of crappie is encountered, 
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and the little catfish show quite a liking 
for grasshoppers. Off a shelving bank a 
mud turtle toys too long with the hook, 
and there are sand pike in the channels 
ready to risk much for a square meal. 
The last place fished is in the shade of 
some leaning maples, and here, for the 
first time during the day, a fly is effec- 
tive. Three black bass are added to the 
string; then I paddle ashore, dress the 
catch, take down the rods, stow the tackle 
neatly, and at eventide am at home, tired 
and content. E. K. STEDMAN. 





CUTTING FISH POLES. 

It seems to me that our fishermen, es- 
pecially those who live in the country, 
are losing more than they gain in replac- 
ing the old time hickory, birch and wil- 
low poles with delicate and expensive 
rods. Hunting fish poles was one of the 
chief delights of an angling trip in the 
days when I learned to distinguish be- 
tween mudcats and bass. If there were 
several boys in the party, each one would 
make a special effort to get the longest, 
trimmest and “limberest” pole, while the 
lone fisherman always observed particu- 
lar care in making his selection. The 
undergrowth on thousands of acres of- 
fered excuse for deliberate choice; and 
in exploring dense thickets, where grew 
the tallest and straightest shoots, one was 
continually finding birds’ nests and stumb- 
ling upon rabbits, snakes, box turtles, or 
other objects of interest. I am trying to 
be as radically modern as my neighbors 
in the matter of rods and tackle, and shall 
not dwell upon the endless annoyance 
from broken tips, smashed ferrules and 
the like; but, though content to dispense 
with the good old poles that never broke 
with a big fish, I do regret missing the 
fun I used to have in finding them, and 
in cutting them down and trimming off 
the branches with a single-bladed knife 
which bore the honored name of William 
Barlow. Even though the fish refused 
to bite, the finding of a perfect pole was 
a triumph in itself. F.D. PENDLETON. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 
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A FISHING JAUNT TO THE PECOS. 





In June, 1902, it was my good fortune 
to spend 4 days on the Pecos River in 
northern New Mexico, as the guest of a 
railway official. Our headquarters were 
at Winsor’s Ranch, not far south of the 
Colorado line. The trip, although short, 
was a delightful one, and our catch of 
trout abundant, notwithstanding it was 
quite early for good fly fishing. We left 
the railroad at Glorietta at 7:30 a. m. and 
drove up the river for 28 miles. About 
7 miles out we passed through Pecos 
City—a typical Mexican town, with its 
adobe church, adobe houses 
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you catch ’em?” and a number of other 
questions were asked and answered, but 
the luck of the Albuquerque fellows did 
not appear to improve much during our 
stay. Our party put in 3 days climbing 
mountains, enjoying the splendid atmos- 
phere and scenery and fishing just enough 
to supply the table at Winsor’s. 

On the 4th day we took saddle ponies 
and crossed over a spur of the Glorietta 
Mountains onto the Moro some 10 miles 
above its mouth. We began fishing at 
10 a. m., and the understanding was that 
we must return to the horses at 4 p.m. - 
sharp. M. asked me whether I would go 





(some of 2 stories) and adobe 
corrals. The church is used 
for the Mexican’s spiritual wel- 
fare, the houses for his shelter, 
while the corrals are for the 
protection of the goats, which 
are as thick in the mountains 
of New Mexico as cattle in 
Kansas, furnishing practically 
all the milk and meat of the 
Mexican population. About 
16 miles up the river we 
stopped for lunch. Our sand- 
wiches were quickly disposed 
of, and, while waiting for the 
horses to finish eating, our rods 
were put together and reels, 
lines, leaders and flies at- 
tached. I do not remember 
the number taken here, but 
another stop of an hour was 
made at the mouth of the 
Moro, and the catch at both 
places numbered 49 for the 3 rods. 
There were some half dozen people from 
Albuquerque at Winsor’s, and when we 
arrived and unloaded our luggage they 
informed us the trout were not biting at 
anything and that it would be time wast- 
ed to try a fly. Asa fitting reply to this, 
my friend M. dumped our three creels, 
quietly remarking, “ Here are 49 fairly 
good ones, taken with flies on our way 
up from Glorietta today; but then, of 
course, you want to know how to do it.” 
“What fly did you use?” “Where did 








WINSOR'S RANCH WHERE WE PUT UP. 


up or down stream. I replied, “Choose 
your territory.” He said, “All right; I 
will go up. S. will be in front of you 
and that handicap will offset my up stream 
work.” Of course I understood what 
his remark meant. We had fished to- 
gether for two or three hours each day 
since our arrival at Winsor’s. Sometimes 
he was victor and again he carried the 
lighter creel, and this trip over onto the 
Moro (the Pecos being very roily from 
rain) was for the purpose of establishing 
our expertness with rod and fly. Nota 
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word of this nature had passed between 
us, but both thoroughly understood 
there was a friendly rivalry. The even- 
ing before tackle had been carefully ex- 
amined and books supplied with all the 
choicest killers in our assortment of flies. 
My friend M. and I stood talking until S. 
disappeared in a turn down the cajion, 
and then separated, M. gently calling my 
attention to the fact that 4 o’clock was 
the hour for our re-assembling. I re- 
plied “I‘ll be here!” And then the hard 
work was on. It seemed to me that my 
luck was phenomenal. I worked all the 








A 13-POUNDER AND SOME OTHERS. 
Amateur Photo by W. M. MaRgAN, Belvidere, Illinois. 





likely pools and riffles and landed sever- 
al nice ones that would push a pound. 
I realized I was up against the hardest 
fishing proposition of my life; and this is 
saying a good deal, for I have fished the 
Rocky Mountain streams from Montana 
to New Mexico and have met many fel- 
lows who are expert fishermen. My 
friend M. admitted afterwards that he lost 
no time and that it did not take him more 
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than 4 minutes to eat his sandwich. I 
don’t remember when I did eat mine. 
But all days have an ending and the hour 
had arrived when we both had to “ show 
up.” M. arrived at the camp just as I 
came in sight of it. He emptied his creel 
and had his catch corded up and counted 
by the time I arrived. It was formidable 
looking and I proceeded to get shaky. 
I knew I had done well and felt con- 
vinced, until I saw his pile, that I had 
him. I was called back to earth by his 
remarking “Well, wake up and count 
out.” I reluctantly complied. I had just 
55. “Well, don’t that beat all? I’ve 
just §5 myself.” We silefitly shook hands, 
restored the fish to our creels, and as we 
climbed onto our ponies M. said “We'll 
have to try it again some other time.” 
It had been a great day, leaving the cham- 
pionship open for some future time and 
giving us a good excuse for another trip 
to the Pecos country. S., who worked 
the stream ahead of me, succeeded in 
getting 33. 

On our drive down the Pecos the next 
day we put in an hour at the mouth of 
the Moro and made one or two stops at 
likely pools on the Pecos—picking up 
several that would go a pound—and 
when we arrived at the car our Hawkeye 
basket was well loaded for the friends at 
home. And thus ended four very de- 
lightful and profitable days on the Pecos 
and tributaries. We are going again 
soon, and will be enjoying the scenery, 
the climate and the fishing before this 
article appears in Sports AFIELD, and we 
may yet be compelled to admit our ina- 
bility to head off this friend of ours; for 
he can place the artificial product on the 
water with all the grace and realness of 
the living insects so loved by the speckled 
inhabitants of our pure mountain streams. 

Topeka, Kansas. Gro. A. CLARK. 





TWO WEEKS AT WOLF LAKE 





Having promised that the Belvidere 
delegation would write you an account 
of their 1903 trip to Woodruff, Wiscon- 
sin, I will give you as briefly as possible 
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the happenings of the outing. Our par- 
ty, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. W. M. 
Marean and the writer and his “better 
half,” started, on May 23, on the morning 
train from Belvidere for Chicago, where 
we spent the day, making purchases to 
replenish our broken stock of fishing 
tackle, and laying in a supply of the few 
necessaries for the prospective trip to our 
annual fishing ground, where we expect- 
ed to spend the following two weeks. 
We left Chicago on the “Ashland Lim- 
ited” over the C.& N.W.R.R. This is 
a train equipped with dining and sleep- 
ing cars and affords a view of very fine 
scenery along Lake Michigan to Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan and the best part of 
Wisconsin. We reached Woodruff at 
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quiring one of the biggest appetites im- 
aginable. After dinner the ladies un- 
packed the trunks, while Marean and I 
loaded our pipes with long-cut and were 
busy for a time getting rods, lines, reels, 
hooks, etc., ready for the morrow’s work. 
We stayed two weeks at this place and 
never enjoyed ourselves better than dur- 
ing that time. The fishing was the best 
in years, and, while we did not catch any 
very large fish, we had the fun of landing 
three 13 pound muscallonge,a round doz- 
en of 10-pounders and 8 pounders, and 
pike and bass too numerous to keep 
count of. 

Oxley has an ideal cabin, which is lo- 
cated on a point running out into Wolf 
Lake and fitted up to accommodate a 











LANDING AT -OXLEY’S CABIN, WOLF 
Amateur Photo by W. M. Marean, Belvidere, Illinois. 











LAKE, WISCONSIN. 





4:30 next morning, where we had the 
pleasure of sitting down to a first-class 
breakfast in an hour’s time after our ar- 
rival. After doing justice to the viands 
we engaged a team and carriage to take 
us to our destination, the cabin of Jack 
Oxley, on Wolf Lake, 28 miles north into 
the timber. We started at 8 a. m. and 
arrived at the Oxley cabin at 1 o’clock 
p.m. The ride in a canopy-top spring 
wagon, up and down forest roads and 
around lakes, was delightful and was en- 
joyed very much by all of us. Dinner 
was ready within an hour, and you can 
bet all your shop that no one ever took 
such a trip through the pines without ac- 


party of ten people at one time without 
serious crowding. He has the nicest of 
beds and other furnishings, and person- 
ally conducts the camp with the aid of 
an A1 cook. During our stay, and on 
trips to different lakes, we saw 42 deer 
and have photos of 4 different ones, ta- 
ken by Mr. Marean. Wild Cat, Lynx, 
Boulder, Big Crooked, Bear, Little 
Crooked and Wolf Lakes are within a 
mile of the cabin, and we fished in all of 
them. Oxley is a faithful guide and has 
been employed by us annually for the 
past ten years, and if 1904 does not num- 
ber us among his guests it will not be 
our fault. Wituiam H. Moore. 











SPORTS 
MY FIRST PICKEREL. 





Since Adam’s day men have caught 
pickerel and told how they did it, and so 
the value of my pickerel story may have 
to depend on its proof that there are two 
ways of doing the same thing—in this 
case, a man’s and a woman’s. 

Once I had a real vacation—did not 
have to work all summer—and therefore 
bade the world farewell and took to the 
woods for a good rest. Now, I didn’t 
sleep in a tent or cook over a camp fire, 
for my communion with Nature has ever 
been greatly impeded when I have at- 
tempted to play the “original.” There 
is little of the Indian left in me and I do 
not like beds that suggest snakes, bugs, 
ticks, or any of those creepy things, to 
say nothing of the busy hum of mosqui- 
toes and vibrant call of the screech owl; 
and as for fussing over wet, smoky camp- 
fires when you are tired and hungry— 
well, to say no more about it, I boarded. 
I spent my days on long tramps in the 
woods and followed the spring water of 
the Lac Qui Parle from start to finish. 
The nights were cool and crisp; my sleep 
was refreshing and dreamless. In time, 
I made the acquaintance of a rare old 
hunter and fisherman in the village—just 
a dear old treasure—known to one and 
all as “Cap” in recognition of past ser- 
vices on a Mississippi steamboat. It was 
as good as actual experience to hear him 
talk, and my ability as a listener won me 
an enviable place in his consideration and 
afforded me many a jolly jaunt with him 
and his wife. By the way, he married 
the right woman. She had walked by 
his side up hills and down streams, 
and now, in their old days, was just as 
eager a participant in the day’s fishing or 
early morning chicken hunt as she was 
when they first began their little journey 
in the world. And he was still the faith- 
ful lover, never forgetting to fix a com- 
fortable seat for ‘‘ Lizzie”—baiting her 
hook and fairly beaming with pride when 
she made a good catch. 

But to get to the pickerel. In acoun- 
try where the wind bloweth wheresoe’er 
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it listeth and never grows aweary, a still, 
calm day comes like a balm to the soul 
and one could mount up with wings like 
an eagle, don’t you know? It was on 
such a day that dear old Cap and Lizzie 
took a party of us for a 15-mile drive in 
the still summer morning to Clear Lake, 
where Cap had heard that the fish were 
bitin’ splendid.” The road wound reck- 
lessly over the Dakota prairies with nei- 
ther fence nor guide post, past fresh wav- 
ing fields of buckwheat and fast ripening 
oat fields, across the gentle, green slopes 
of the Coteaux. All sorts and conditions 
of birds, out for an early breakfast, shout- 
ed a jubilant Good Morning while the 
sweet briar roses and wild lilies nodded 
and wafted their perfume to us, in cordi- 
al sympathy with the spirit of the day. 

It was yet early when we reached the 
lake, and, leaving our horses contentedly 
grazing under the trees, we went over to 
the one dwelling on the lake shore, the 
home of Mr. Somebody, a Norwegian, 
with such an untidy housewife I longed 
to see her thrown right into the lake— 
but I should have wanted to catch my 
pickeral first. Surely God never intend- 
ed people to be so indifferent to soap and 
water. But with all my lady’s uncome- 
ly appearance, she showed a gracious 
hospitality and cordially invited us into 
her home to wait for “him,” who would 
get our boats; but I preferred to study 
the scenery. “He” soon appeared from 
the garden near, and he seemed to love 
his wife. True, Love is blind! 

The pickerel? Patience! He whonev- 
er cares to wander from the beaten trail 
misses a mighty lot of interesting things 
in life. That pickerel’s days, yea, hours, 
were numbered, even then. How bless- 
ed that we do not know what lies be- 
yond! 

We got into the tubs that the Nor- 
wegian called his boats and paddled 
away to Stony Point, where Cap said the 
fish would soon be leading us a merry 
chase. Having given ample advice to 
the whole crowd and settled Lizzie in a 
good place, Cap got my hook and rod 
and everything in shape, pulled my tub 
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up in speaking distance to his and pro- 
ceeded to initiate me. Dear, patient Cap! 
It’s neither your fault nor mine that I am 
so deficient in the angler’s art. Circum- 
stances, not lack of love for the sport, 
have ever prevented me from realizing 
the joys that have so brightened your 
life. He did not put any bugs or worms 
or toads on my hook, just a red tin fly or 
buzzy-looking thing, and showed me how 
to drag it in the water. With this lesson, 
I began proceedings and he returned to 
his boat. I stood up bravely with intense 
enthusiasm. Far out on the water I 
tossed the little red fly; then, slowly and 
cautiously, I led it back toward the bank 
—no pickerel! About the tenth home- 
run I cast a side glance at Cap and Liz- 
zie, and on the twentieth trail I side- 
tracked to watch the tricks of the trade. 

About that time Cap gave a gutteral 
chuckle of inward satisfaction and, before 
I knew what had happened, a big shining 
pickerel lay flopping about high and dry 
on the beach, while Cap, as young as a 
boy, was eagerly unbaiting his hook. 
That may not be the technical term for 
the action, but he got the fish off, any- 
way. In two minutes more somebody 
else made a catch, then Lizzie, then an- 
other and another. Every second I 
thought it might be my time next—so 
with extreme diligence did I stand up in 
the middle of my tub and swing the fan- 
tastic pole. I curved, I trailed, I bent, I 
swayed, I twisted, I cut grotesque designs 
in the water; I trolled forward, backward, 
up, down, over, across, around, above, be- 
tween. The sun was hot, my arms got 
tired; I was hungry, thirsty, jealous, and 
disgusted with pickerel that would not 
bite. I could scarcely drag the pole in 
the water and only the unmerciful ban- 
tering of the crowd kept up my endur- 
ance. 

It was almost noon and not one of my 
endeavors had even brought me a nibble. 
I am sure I don’t know why; I wanted 
a bite bad enough. Then all at once it 
happened. I shall never forget the sen- 
sation. Something pulled on the line soft 
—strong—big. I screamed, jumped 
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and jerked. Cap yelled to throw the line 
toward the bank; but it was really all so 
sudden, I simply couldn’t. But happily 
it at last came right down in the boat, 
and frightened me so I barely escaped a 
watery grave. Of course, I should have 
“died happy” and shouted to the others 
to ‘“‘never give up’”—fishing; but just 
then Cap called out to be careful or it 
would jump overboard and get away from 
me yet; and—oh, I’m ashamed, so 
ashamed, to tell it, for I did an awful thing; 
but I was simply nerved up to it, I sup- 
pose, and filled with a mania lest I lose 
my one fish—I just took a stick and 
actually pounded and thrashed all possi- 
bility of life out of that poor, poor pick- 
erel. And then, when I realized my sin, 
all I could do was to sit down and cry. 
Everyone was shouting and laughing, 
but my heart was half broken. One min- 
ute I was jubilant, for had I not caught 
my pickerel? the next, I was horrified at 
my brutality, my thirst for blood. 

I have yet to catch my second pickerel 
and, when that time comes, may I not 
have to recall its demise with such mix- 
tures of pleasure and pain. Sports are 
great, but you have to be brought up on 
them gradually, don’t you think? 

Stoux Falls,S.D. pa M. Donacp. 





A 54-POUND muscallonge, probably the 
largest ever taken in Minnesota waters, 
was taken in Lake Bemidji some weeks 
since in a somewhat peculiar way. Two 
local anglers were enjoying fairly good 
pike fishing, when one of their rods 
was suddenly bent almost double and 
snatched from its owner’s grasp, and 
started eastward across the lake at an 
estimated speed of 10 miles an hour. 
The fishermen followed and the chase 
led them three times across the lake be- 
fore the rod was recovered. The fish 
had by this time become nearly exhaust- 
ed and was easily brought to the boat 
and gaffed. Its measurement, from tip 
to tip, was exactly 4 feet and 7 inches; 
but it had probably lost something in 
weight before it was placed on the 
scales. 
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THE FLOODING OF GRAND PRE. 





One November morning, thirty odd 
years ago, as the sun arose over the 
wooded slopes of the Mic Mac Reserva- 
tion in Nova Scotia, a bay horse and a 
spring wagon conveyed three boys out 
of the town of Bishopville. Guns and ac- 
coutrements and a setter dog denoted a 
hunting expedition, and the direction ta- 
ken showed that the destination was the 
meadows and dykes of Grand Pré, near 
Minas Basin, some 8 or g miles away. 
The writer, aged 16, was the oldest of the 
party, Tom and Ed being two years 
younger. The dog answered to the name 
of Bob, and the horse was called Calam- 
ity, perhaps because of some mishap in 
his coltish days. Good sport was in 
prospect, for in those days mallards and 
plover were plentiful along the ditches 
and sloughs. 

The early French settlers of this region 
undertook the task of reclaiming the salt 
marshes lying between the Gaspereau 
River, Long and Boot Islands and the 
village of Grand Pré, building dykes to 
hold back the tide, which at this point 
rises and falls 45 feet every 12 hours, 
and at the change and full of the moon 
rises 4 or 5 feet higher still. The semi- 
monthly springtides would flood the flats; 
at other times they were simply salt 
marshes, on which the farmers procured 
their winter’s store of hay. After the 
trouble with England and the sending of 
the Acadians into exile, the villages that 
were not destroyed came under the Brit- 
ish rule and the work of dyke building 
was resumed with greater energy. Sin- 


uous banks of mud and brush stretched 
from Boot Island to the mainland, shut- 
ting out the waters of the Gaspereau; the 
old French dykes from the lower end of 
Long Island were repaired and additions 
built, until fully 3,000 acres were shielded 
from the sea and became a fertile mead- 
ow, where the horses and cattle were 
driven, after harvest was over, to roam 
and fatten until the first snows of winter 
compelled their removal. A portion of 
the land within the Grand Pré dykes be- 
longed to my father, and a barn had been 
built thereon, which, at the time of our 
hunt, contained the season’s crop of hay, 
which was to be our bed the following 
night. 

Our most successful gunners usually 
shot from blinds of grass and weeds be- 
hind the dykes, and to get well hidden 
before the flight commenced was a point 
of importance. Ed, our driver, clucked 
to Calamity, and the big thoroughbred 
speedily passed mile post after mile post, 
climbing to the mountain top, then down 
the winding gradual descent beyond; 
past old French cellars, each with its le- 
gends of Acadian days; past gambrel- 
roofed cottages o’ershadowed by Lom- 
bardy poplars as old as the settlement of 
the country. Away below us the Gas- 
pereau wound its crooked path; in the 
distance Cape Blomidou thrust a Roman 
nose into the Basin of Minas—the head 
and shoulders suggested by the ever- 
green slopes of North Mountain—and at 
the left of the picture lay the village and 
meadows of Grand Pré, the latter dotted 
with thousands of grazing horses and cat- 
tle. At length we reached the long lev- 
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el leading to the river. As we were 
crossing the bridge, Tom, who had been 
watching the marshes below, discovered 
a flock of mallards circling a little pond, 
and Calamity was urged to fresh speed 
that we might the earlicr reach the end 
of our journey. When we paused at the 
gate a farmer came out and assisted in 
unhitching and caring for our horse, and 
we then took our guns and lunches and 
started across lots to a point where we 
thought the ducks had gone down. A 
strap was slipped into Bob’s collar and I 
kept him close while we carefully crawled 
forward under cover of the dyke. At 
last Ed peeped through a fringe of grass, 
dodged back and whispered: “Oh, say! 
There’s lots of ’em, and they’re bigger’n 
nail kegs!” Fifteen big, fat fellows were 
floating lazily in with the tide, as yet out 
of range. We quietly watched their 
movements until Tom grew excited and 
wanted to shoot. They looked so large, 
the distance seemed short, and this was 
his first duck hunt; but he cooled down 
a little when told they were still 100 
yards away. 

“Look at that fellow’s neck,” he whis- 
pered; ‘‘it’s as long as a sled stake!” I 
cautioned him to be silent, but it was too 
late. The ducks seemed suspicious and 
swam slowly away. Misery was depict- 
ed on the boys’ faces and my disappoint- 
ment was as great as their own. Present- 
ly the ducks turned and swam toward 
us, almost in single file. Tom was to fire 
on the left of the flock if they spread out; 
Ed on the middle, while I hoped to se- 
cure results on the right. The rear 
ducks swam up and the flock became 
more compact; we waited till we could 
see their eyes, and then the word was 
given. Tom’s gun roared first, while Ed 
and I fired simultaneously, and my sec- 
ond barrel at once sent its charge into 
the thick of the flock. There were six 
ducks down, and a seventh fell after a 
short flight. Bob retrieved this last one 
while we secured the others with the aid 
of a long pole. 

The tide was running out, and the 
prospect of getting more shots was poor 


for the time being. We hunted across 
the marshes to the barn, where we ate 
our luncheon, frolicked in the hay, and 
prepared to spend the night. A small 
door in the gable furnished us light. 
Presently Ed looked out and said, “It’s 
growing colder, boys, and I guess it’s go- 
ing to blow, too.” I joined him at the 
opening. A few dull November clouds 
were driving across the sky and a brazen 
streak lay athwart the horizon—signs of 
bad weather coming; but we would be 
comfortable in the barn. The door 
opened level with the top of the hay, 
about 12 feet from the ground, but at the 
rear of the building the hay sloped to the 
floor. As the afternoon passed away the 
wind increased in strength, rattling the 
loose boards, while the sky was half hid- 
den with flying scud. A strange haze 
grew in the air and the cattle on the 
marshes appeared restless and uneasy. 
As darkness fell we could see them gath- 
ering in bunches and could hear the 
plaintive bleating of the calves. We felt 
a sense of perfect security in the barn, 
for the hay would prevent its blowing 
down; but Bob was restless and whin- 
ing, and continually came to rub his nose 
against our hands. It was animal instinct 
striving to enlighten human ignorance. 
I called him to me in the darkness, held 
to his collar and kept him quiet. 

Some time in the night Bob’s savage 
barking awoke us, and we were conscious 
of the slapping noise of waves against 
the barn, mingled with the terrified clam- 
or of horses and cattle. Ed found the 
door and pushed it open. The wind was 
blowing a gale and the barn rocked and 
shuddered as it felt its might; below us 
was water everywhere, and horses and 
cattle, mid-sides deep in the flood, striv- 
ing to force their way into the building. 
The dykes had broken and the marshes 
were inundated. 

“We've got to keep these cattle out,” 
shouted Tom, and, seizing the hay forks, 
we leaned from the door and punched 
and shouted at the poor beasts. The 
flood deepened, the waves grew larger, 
and the crazed cattle reared their fore 
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feet against the barn and fairly tore at the 
boards, their horns clashing as they 
struck together. Once let them get a 
foothold on the hay and we would be 
forced out into the water, for the herd 
would fill the entire barn. Three white- 
faced, frightened boys handled their hay 
forks like bayonets, and relief only came 
to them when the water took the cattle 
off their feet and forced them to swim. 
They then struck out in single file for 
the distant island, a long, black line which 
was soon lost in the darkness. A few 
frantic beasts remained until the waves 
conquered their struggles and swept them 
away. 

We now had time to think, and I re- 
membered my father once saying that if 
the dykes should break there would be 
8 feet of water over the meadows at the 
highest tides. There was now about 6 
feet, and we hoped it would raise but lit- 
tle higher. We were silent, only occa- 
sionally commenting when some unusu- 
ally strong blast shook the building. As 
we leaned out of the door, watching the 
water, we heard the bellowing of another 
herd approaching from the right. Pres- 
ently we could see them; but they were 
now headed out toward Minas Basin. 
Could it be that the tide had turned and 
was carrying them out ontheebb? They 
passed us close in, the piteous moaning 
of the doomed animals rising in protest 
against their fate. A horse was strug- 
gling in the midst of the herd; a gigan- 
tic bull, wild-eyed and bellowing, passed 
us apart from the others; a black pig 
swam by, grunting as he went. 

Lights were flashing over on the is- 
land, where the farmers were striving to 
save such stock as might be reached. 
Gradually the wind abated, and we felt 
assured that the tide was falling and the 
danger at an end. Tom and I had dis- 
covered that we were hungry and were 
attacking what remained of our lunch, 
when Ed called us to the door. 

“What's that black spot out there, 
boys?” 

“That’s a cow,” said Tom. 


“Yes,” I added. “And she’s stand- 
ing on the ground, too.” 

So we knew that the tide had really 
ebbed, and the feeling of relief set all our 
tongues wagging. Tom wished to start 
in the darkness, as soon as the water 
would permit, and walk to Grand Pré. 
Ed and I thought best to remain in our 
Shelter till daylight, as there would be 
many ditches and sloughs to cross. Nat- 
urally, we were anxious that news of our 
safety should reach the folks at home, 
but the surroundings demanded a little 
longer delay. Slowly the water crept 
from the meadows. First, the tops of the 
standing grass were seen, then a few 
narrow ridges showed—havens of refuge 
for the shivering, exhausted cattle—and 
at last the meadows began to assume 
their ordinary appearance. Through the 
kindness of Providence we had safely 
passed the peril of a frightful gale, and 
—though we did not know it then—of a 
tidal wave which had swept the coast, 
destroying dykes and flooding Grand Pré 
4 feet deeper than ever before in the coun- 
try’s history. 

The cold grey dawn was stealing thief- 
like over the marshes as we turned our 
backs upon the barn, slipping and sliding 
in mud and water sometimes to our 
knees, but eager to relieve the anxiety of 
our parents at home. About half way 
across we saw two horsemen approach- 
ing at a gallop—the farmer with whom 
we had left our horse, and his hired man. 
They were relieved to find us safe, as there 
had been small hopes that the barn would 
withstand the flood. We followed them 
back to the farm house, loaded our things 
in the wagon and harnessed Calamity. 
“We have got to get home before the 
news,” said Ed as we drove through the 
gate; “and you know that bad news 
travels fast.” But Calamity traveled fast- 
er. In less than an hour we drove into 
the yard at my father’s house and the 
family rushed out to ask why we had 
come home so early in the day. They 
had not heard of the catastrophe, and the 
story of our escape was listened to in 
breathless interest. 
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OUR YOUNG 


As it chanced, all of father’s stock run- 
ning on the meadows escaped. Perhaps 
the reader would know something of the 
three boys who were similarly fortunate. 
Some years later, after circumnavigating 
the earth several times, poor Tom was 
stricken with smallpox and died in a dis- 
tant hospital; at last accounts Ed was fol- 
lowing the British flag in South Africa, 
and the writer is living an uneventful life 
in the Middle States. Oft times in the 
gathering twilight, as he muses before the 
fire, his memory reverts to his boyhood’s 
friends and the long, dreary hours that 
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dark and still. He loves to clamber to 
some difficult and insecure seat among 
the rocks, where possibly no venture- 
some fisherman has sat before, and im- 
agine himself within casting distance of 
fish remarkable alike for their size, vorac- 
ity and trustful acceptance of half- baited 
fish hooks. He will gingerly cross ev- 
ery foot-log and trust himself on every 
drift, searching for nooks and corners 
that other fishermen may have missed; 
but, meanwhile, he has an eye open for 
anything that may offer a chance for bet- 
ter fun than angling, and when it presents 











WAITING FOR A BITE. 


Photo by E. T. CALpwELt, Pawling, New York. 





were spent in the old barn on the night 
of the flooding of Grand Pré. 
River Rouge, Mich. Gisss Hunt ty. 





HOW A BOY FISHES. 





The average boy is an enthusiastic 
angler, but not overly persistent as such. 
He likes to follow the windings of a riv- 
er or creek, exploring every foot of the 
shore and dropping his hook in each 
likely looking spot, where the water is 


itself he knows exactly what todo. He 
has plenty of time for killing snakes, dig- 
ging turtle eggs out of the sand, shin- 
ning up trees to peep into bird’s nests, or 
questing the thickets for ripe berries. 
And, partly through his thorough meth- 
ods of working a stream, partly because 
he has a way of setting his pole to fish 
for itself while he is occupied in other 
ways, the average boy generally goes 
home with a satisfactory string of “finny 
beauties” dangling at his side. 
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O truthfully portray a Southwestern 
landscape in July or August would 
require a warmth of color calculat- 

ed to shrivel the canvas beneath and warp 
the frame which surrounded the finished 
painting. But it would be a masterpiece 
when completed, and safely assured of 
receiving notice in any midwinter exhi- 
bition. Oh, but it is hot down here! and 
when I think that this plain, matter-of- 
fact assertion will be read by thousands 
of hammock-loungers neath the lakeside 
groves of Waukegan, Manitowoc and 
Michillimackinac, I feel like cursing the 
perversity of Fate which led the bright- 
est and best of our country’s own to this 
land of broiling sands, ill-tempered bo- 
vines and unwashed Spanish mestizos. 
The family tree of The Man with the 
Typewriter bears a royal “O” branded 
at its base, for his remote ancestors 
reigned in kingly wise beside the Hiber- 
nian lakes, ere the injudicious discovery 
of tobacco and potatoes paved a way for 
the periodical coming of famine and want. 
On summer eves ’twas grateful to sit on 
the cold granite stoop of the throne room, 
watching the barefoot maidens dance o’er 
the velvety sward, while the drowsy 
senses were lulled to forgetfulness by the 
music of pipes and cymbals. In the tra- 









































ditions of our house there figure two roy- 
al pipers who could play “ Frostbitten 
Fergus”—an aria of their own compos- 
ing—with a fervor and realism that would 
send shivers up the listeners’ spines and 
put them on the hunt for overcoats in the 
hottest weather. Think of it! Such mu- 
sicians could now command princely sal- 
aries in any community possessing mu- 
sical tastes, and even at their own price 
would be far cheaper than electrical fans 
and ice cream. No wonder my thoughts 
are full of bitterness while I watch my 
dinner of ranch eggs and Chicago ham 
frying in the sands beside the corral fence 
and listen to the bubbling song of the 
coffee pot on the gate post. Truly, life 
in the Southwest hath its tribulations. 


+ 
* * 

SPEAKING of dinner reminds me that 
the art of eating has of late degenerated 
to a mere shoveling-in of supplies. Our 
fast and furious civilization will no longer 
stand for the waste of an hour or two 
over a single meal, and even the railroad 
allotment of Fifteen Minutes for Refresh- 
ments is looked upon as all too ample. 
We have learned to accurately gauge the 
receptive ability of the glottis—here po- 
etically termed the “swaller”—and ap- 
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preciate the utter futility of making two 
bites of anything that may be managed 
atone. Time is precious, and why should 
we lavish 10 minutes upon a 5-cent cut 
of pie, or even a small glass of Milwaukee 
beer? Once, in the course of my earthly 
wanderings, ‘twas my fortune to dine 
with a select coterie of millionaires and 
million-heiresses, and I observed that 
their method of feeding was not mine 
own. Others observed the same fact, 
but comment thereon was sedulously 
avoided. To me, at least, ’twas a leisure- 
ly repast, for the waits between the 
courses were of tedious duration. My 
soup disappeared while the first spoonful 
was in transit from the next plate to the 
ruby lips of my neighbor; but ere the 
dessert came I had “ caught on,” and my 
affectation of languor and lack of interest 
was superb. There was a subtle charm 
about this manner of eating. It appealed 
to my aristocratic fancy, and I would fain 
have practiced it for all time. But swift 
discouragement came when, once again 
at Mrs. Ferguson’s well-stocked board, 
I witnessed the usual attack upon the 
flapjacks and bacon, and saw that a blind 
clinging to the higher ideals would ulti- 
mately land me in the featherweight class. 
* 
a * 

CiypE EL.ison returned last week 
from a visit to the old Tennessee home- 
stead, having received official assurance 
that his welcome should be warm and 
moist, but free from offensive formalities. 
He was burdened with wonder tales of 
the effete East, but sad, withal, for his 
heart is a battlefield. Quothhe: “If we 
had Tennessee’s timber an’ purty girls, 
or if she had our sand deserts an’ hosses, 
I'd know which place I wanted to be at. 
As it is, I’m up a stump an’ can’t git 
down.” Having experienced the same 
uncertainty of decision, I could only weep 
with him in silent sympathy. Clyde says 
his father owns the best hound in three 
States. A neighbor gave him the dog, 
but it persisted in returning to its old 
home; and so, rather than be continual- 
ly worried over its absence when there 


were ’coons to tree or hogs to “ear,” an 
even swap of farms was made, the elder 
Ellison getting 40 acres of hill land fora 
well improved 80 in the bottoms. Clyde 
thinks he lost money in the trade, but he 
“p’intedly got the dead wood on ole 
Track.” Toa person of ordinary com- 
mon sense the story sounds “ fishy,” but 
I’m betting that it’s true. Hard earned 
prosperity has often been exchanged for 
less than the value of a runabout ’coon 
dog. There is never a poet who can 
rhyme “human nature”’ with “content- 
ment,” and until this is accomplished 
fool trades will continue as common as 
fool discontent with our circumstances 
and surroundings. 


*~ 
* * 
Perhaps ’twas the copy of Sports AFIELD, 
Thoughtlessly stuffed ’neath my pillow at eve; 
But wondrous visions my dreams revealed— 
Sights that no wideawake brain could couceive— 
And calmly compared with these same, 
A common old night-mare seems tame. 


I dreamed of a dell in a forest gray, 
Crossed by a pathway, hard-trodden and plain. 
And, single file, in a long array 
Leisurely sauntered a motley train. 
From the first of the troop to the end, 
Strangers—yet each an old friend. 


J. F. Ehrens and “Pigeon John” 
Jealously guarded the van from ill; 
While, thoughtless and thirsty, there followed on 
Nelson Roberts and “Chippewa Bill ;” 
Then Lynn B. Hunt, striving hard 
To picture the four on a card. 


Searching for lizards aud forest mice, 
And with ears intent for the clamorous jay, 
Questing the thickets, came Morris Rice 
And the Sage from the village of Ballston Spa; 
And, forth from a tangle of vines, 
Stalks Compton and Jasper Blines. 


Pipe ’twixt his teeth, in a thoughtful mind, 
Dan De Foe next appears in line; 
With fur clad Matthews not far behind, 
Just from his distant Alaskan mine; 
While Leckenby’s shovel and pick 
Timed his steps with a merry Click-click! 


Barnes of Arkansaw’s ambling stride 
Pushed Simmonds and Murch to their very best, 
Till, ‘Ahoy! Vast heavin’!”’ a gruff voice cried— 
‘Twas Admiral Allen demanding a rest; 
And Ear] Fraser and old Roger Reed 
In the wisdom of halting agreed. 


And then Meldrum and Stedman and Cave and Brown, 
Basil d’Easum and all of the band, 
In the forest shadows they hunkered down, 
Each with pencil and tablet in hand, 
And they wrote and they wrote—Oh, I know ’em! 
They were giving me fits for this poem! 


* 7 * 
OLp Man Grecc wants me to enthuse 
over the setting aside of a whole lot of 
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new forest reserves by Presidential proc- 
lamation. He says they will prove to be 
natural game preserves—reservoirs, one 
might term them, the overflow from which 
will inundate all the regions adjoining. 
As I understand it, Utah gets two of these 
reserves, with a combined area of some 
three quarters of a million acres, and 
pretty close to five million acres have 
been set aside in Montana. Consequent- 
ly, the tidal waves of game from these 
reserves ought to butt together in Idaho 
and Wyoming and give the boys good 
shooting all along the line. But maybe 
things will not work out just as they 
have been planned. Seems to me I have 
heard of both game and timber being re- 
moved from forest reserves with the al- 
leged connivance of their regular guardi- 
ans, which means sport and profit for a 
favored few, with a possibility of some- 
thing more than the regular salary for a 
favored few-er. The Man with the Type- 
writer has no particular interest either 
way—feeling confident there will be jack- 
rabbits and prairie dogs in his own neigh- 
borhood for years to come, and plenty of 
mesquite brush to prevent their sun- 
burning. Still, if it were possible, he 
would like to see the reserve boundaries 
enclose every uncultivated acre west of 
the Missouri, but only with the proviso 
that business enterprise—as the term is 
now understood—shall be barred from 
entering the prescribed limits. Just now 
our Montana brethren are flooding the 
country with printed denunciations of the 
fleecing process undergone by visitors to 
Yellowstone Park, and from which there 
is no escape, since a couple of favored 
companies control the park transporta- 
tion and provisioning privileges and 
charge tourists what they please; and if 
the establishment of new parks and re- 
serves means fresh opportunities for rob- 
bing the unsuspicious, let us try to strug- 
gle along without either. 


*x 
. * 


Over at a neighboring ranch there is 


a Jersey cow which has conceived a set- 
tled and violent dislike for The Man with 
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the Typewriter, and I know not why, un- 
less instinct teaches her that my great- 
great-grandsire once ran errands for a 
Philadelphia butcher—a fact that my 
aristocratic kinsmen have long labored 
to forget. Every time I run across fora 
friendly visit, I find old Blossy “layin’” 
for me, and usually have a tight foot race 
for the last 200 yards. . Ordinarily I en- 
joy a little active exercise, considering it 
healthful as well as inspiriting; but last 
night was an exception to the general 
rule. I had been pretty busy all day and 
was a bit tired, and for a time it seemed 
probable that the morning papers 
throughout the civilized world would 
have another “unparalleled disaster” to 
spring upon their distressed and tearful 
readers. It was a fair race, guiltless of 
jockeying or sharp practice, but, in the 
absence of a professional starter, we got 
away in a bunch, which was contrary to 
all precedents on that particular track. 
I like to lead the field by a neck—or, at 
least, a horn—and I lay it up against old 
Bloss that she failed to observe the reg- 
ular distance handicap. I couldn’t make 
good by hugging the poles, for it was a 
straightaway heat and there was nothing 
resembling a pole in sight. A deafening 
burst of applause went up from the as- 
sembly of manhood and beauty in the 
grand stand as we thundered down the 
stretch. It was doubtless an exciting 
moment; I know my bosom swelled with 
justifiable pride at the thought that my 
poor efforts were affording others the 
keenest of pleasure, and some mad im- 
pulse impelled me to concentrate every 
particle of energy in a brilliant finish. 
But Blossy’s supply of surplus particles 
seemed larger than my own, and for this 
reason much of the brilliancy of the fin- 
ish was lost. And the brilliancy was not 
all—for in that sad shipwreck of my hopes 
vanished much that I prized. Money can 
replace the neatly-fitted tailor-made suit; 
time and Mustang Liniment will ease the 
bodily pain; but my reputation as a 
sprinter is seriously tarnished and naught 
can heal the wounded pride of 
THE Man With THE Typewriter. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE LITERARY NATURALIST. 





Some recent not-too- good-natured an- 
imadversion on the subject is calculated 
to raise in the minds of the judicious a 
desire for some authoritative decision as 
to the exact status of those who would 
class themselves under the above head- 
ing. From the plain scientist we want 
plain facts; just how much fiction we are 
to tolerate when warned by the qualify- 
ing adjective, is something that, as yet, 
each of us must decide for himself. And 
it is only of very recent times that the 
decision has become a thing of difficulty 
or in any way puzzling to the initiated. 
Time was when men—very infrequently 
women—went to the fields and woods 
and byways and along the streams, and 
were satisfied if, along with reddened 
cheeks and inflated lungs and limber 
muscles and brighter eyes, they might 
bring back with them for record in print 
some little of the lore of outdoors sur- 
prised (and interpreted, if you will) with 
eye and ear and such other senses, 
trained to the work by long practice, as 
might be brought into requisition. Along 
with the account there might be and of- 
ten was thrown in some good, whole- 
some moral reflections or some exhorta- 
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tion to gratitude for the gifts that come 
from the Giver of all things. 

Then came a man named Darwin, a 
wise man—a man of much ingenuity and 
vast learning and industry—and devised 
a Plan. In the hands of a man like Dar- 
win the plan was beautiful and ingenious, 
and to some, if not to all, wholly satisfy- 
ing, and the wiser followers of Darwin 
developed the plan in a way to insure 
respect and admiration, if not entire con- 
currence. But the wisest plan of the 
wisest man is not fool-proof. Nature 
loving became a fad and Nature study a 
mania. The*woods and fields were ov- 
errun with bespectacled individuals of all 
ages and degrees of intelligence or want 
thereof, hunting information and wonder- 
ful adaptations; and doubtless the birds 
and animals and bees and butterflies and 
bugs did many queer and untoward things 
out of sheer amazement at the unusual 
sight. Then, as a natural consequence, 
the newspapers and magazines and books 
grew an astonishing crop of ‘‘Ohs!”’ and 
“ Ahs!” and “ Wonderfuls’’ and “ Mag- 
nificents.” It proved popular, and out 
of this grew the Literary Naturalist. I 
do not mean just that. There were men 
who could have claimed the title before 
Darwin and his degenerate ecstatics: 
men to whom a fact of itself was not the 
important thing ; who went into the open 
not to pick and tear and uproot and col- 
lect information and everything else in 
sight and hearing, but for the pleasure of 
feeling the wind on their cheeks and the 
song of the birds and the color of the rose 
and the butterfly and the sky in their 
hearts, instead of in baskets and nets and 
books. And they wrote of these things 
as simply as they enjoyed them, and as 
beautifully. What I really mean is, that 
out of this popularity grew the naturalist 
fiction writers. 

A dear old lady I used to know, not 
liking my inordinate fondness for fiction, 
did not hesitate to stigmatize the stories 
I read generally as “ Nothing but a pack 
of lies.”” Looking back, now, I am sat- 
isfied that she was pretty near right, but 
I did not look at it in that light then, 
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and I read and read and clamored for 
yet more; I was young and inexperi- 
enced and injudicious. Most of the world 
is young and inexperienced and injudi- 
cious so far as Nature is concerned. The 
average man does not know what is go- 
ing on on his doorstep or window sill or 
garden or farm, much less in the world 
at large. And so any “pack of lies” 
about the fields and wood goes, so that 
it be well told and made interesting, ev- 
en if not plausible. And so we took to 
dressing up ourselves as horses and foxes 
and wolves and cock sparrows and bull 
bisons and muskrats and* beavers and 
porcupines, and writing veracious ac- 
counts of how we felt while living and 
loving and mating and breeding and dy- 
ing in this new disguise. There was 
bound to be an explosion sometime. 
When one has for years studied a great 
masterpiece—studied it and now and 
again tried lovingly to make a truthful if 
idealized copy of a little of it—he cannot 
look on patiently while the market is in- 
undated with a flood of cheap photo- 
graphs and prints that show, not its sim- 
ple strength and beauty, but rather its 
freakish features, loudly proclaimed and 
accepted as the real thing. This is what 
has been done—done interestingly, done 
skilfully, but nevertheless unmistakably 
done—and it was bound sooner or later 
to provoke a vigorous protest. 

This protest has been long overdue; 
and yet I, for one, cannot help a feeling 
of regret that it finally came from the 
source it did. The world is full of crit- 
ics: they are perhaps a necessary evil. 
Let them criticise. But picking flaws 
(no matter how obvious or irritating the 
flaws) is somewhat belittling to one who 
can do the things better. Let people 
say, as they will, that you have no right 
to criticise a thing unless you can do it 
better. It is not so. Even if it were, 
the thing for the people who can do 
better and have thus earned the right 
to criticise, is to go ahead and do bet- 
ter and waive the right. If I could 
paint perfect pictures or sing perfect 
songs or wring from the soul of a 
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musical instrument its perfect harmony, 
I should consider it my work to go 
serenely on and paint perfect pictures 
and sing perfect songs and make perfect 
harmonies and let the heathen rage and 
the little fellows imagine vain things. 
And so it must have been to many some- 
thing of a shock to meet John Burroughs 
in the role of critic. So genial, so toler- 
ant, so much himself does he appear in 
all his writings from ‘‘Wake Robin” to 
“‘Riverby ;”’ so well do his writings chime 
with the venerable white hair and beard 
with which we are all more or less famil- 
iar, that it is hard to picture him dipping 
his pen in vinegar and excoriating those 
who see things as he does not. One can 
hardly escape the parallel of Poe whip- 
ping out of the temple little rhymesters 
who have not been heard of, except per- 
haps in his criticisms, for Lo these many 
years. Time has a habit of doing his 
own criticising and none of us need fear 
that it will not be done justly and well. 
The ecstatics will have their readers, ev- 
en to the neglect of the more worthy; 
but neither are the works of the most 
worthy novelists among the “ten best 
sellers of the year.” 

Nor do those who can do things them- 
selves make generally the best and fair- 
est critics; and it seems to me perfectly 
obvious that the rule holds good in this 
case. Forty years of close sympathetic 
observation ought to enable one to speak 
with some authority; and yet I should 
have thought that 40 years of such study 
would have taught that it is never safe 
to say “A bird or animal never does 
thus or so.” The most that can be safe- 
ly said is ‘I have never seen or heard 
them do thus and so.’’ For instance. 
Naturalists, literary and otherwise, fre- 
quently exhaust their vocabularies in 
picturing the fiendishness of the shrike 
and the wild, scrambling terror of small- 
er birds at sight or sound of this singing 
marauder. During a period of five and 
a half years, spent mostly out-of-doors 
in a country where both the Northern 
and loggerhead shrike is numerous in 
season, I have never seen anything to 
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justify what I have read on this subject. 
I have seen the birds, as high as 50 of 
them in a day; found their nests; driven 
and walked along the thorny hedges they 
frequent; and, if I were to write origi- 
nally without having read anything, it 
would never occur to me to state that 
the shrike molests other birds in the 
least or ever was guilty of impaling any- 
thing on a thorn. I have seen tiny spar- 
rows and Dickcissels sit near on the 
same telephone wire or fence or in the 
same bush and pay not the slightest at- 
tention to the devouring ogre. Nor can 
I say certainly that I ever saw a shrike 
chase any bird, although I thought I did 
once. I am pretty sure I saw a North- 
ern shrike eat a mouse once and got 
gloriously muddied chasing through a 
field of corn stubble to see it; but he 
flew up into a tree and sang me a rather 
pretty song as soon as he had wiped the 
blood off his beak, and any one hunting 
evidence against the shrike need not 
come to me. And yet I would hesitate 
a long time before saying that what I 
have read is not true. I have seen pic- 
tures—photographs, if I am not mista- 
ken—of the shrike’s larder and know 
that at least a part of what I read must 
be true. My observation has simply 
been in the wrong place. It might be 
hard to convince a New York or New 
England farmer that the crow and the 
blackbird are not thieving nuisances; yet 
in Nebraska (where there are millions of 
both) I never knew a farmer to waste 
even a word on either. There is so much 
grain lying around on top of the ground 
that they need not go to the trouble of 
pulling up the corn or wheat. 

And so when a writer like Thompson- 
Seton says a thing is true because he has 
seen it, I should hesitate to say it is not 
true because I never did. I have heard 
this writer draw some, to me, ridiculous 
conclusions from facts, and have mildly 
wondered at some of the things done by 
the Pacing Mustang and Lobo and Tito 
and the rest; but certainly his illustra- 
tions of animals and birds look more like 
the animals and birds I see than any 
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one else’s illustrations, and it seems to 
me we might waive a little exaggeration 
for the delight there is in the fiction. 
And so of the Rev. William J. Long. I 
have read few things of his, because he 
does not appeal to me; but if I had seen 
a thousand porcupines and not one of 
them had doubled up into a ball and 
rolled down a hill, and then Rev. Long 
would tell me he saw one do it, I should 
hesitate to charge him with never having 
been to the woods. If there is anything 
settled in woods lore, it is that you can- 
not always tell what an animal is going 
to do from what you have seen others 
do. That is the fascination of it: there 
are perpetual surprises. If it were not 
so, having seen so many of a certain kind 
of animal or bird, one might as well quit 
and say he knows all about it. 

I have a favorite writer among the lit- 
erary naturalists and hope he will give 
us more “Wake Robins” and “ Winter 
Sunshines” and let others write as they 
please. No one person can cover the 
whole ground, and fortunate is he if he 
cover his portion without mistake. In 
“Riverby” there is a chapter called A 
Life of Fear. I suspect that none of the 
fictionists ever put forth a chapter more 
misleading. ‘Look out! Look out!” 
“The cat!” “The hawk!” ‘The owl!” 
“The boy with the gun!” he puts into the 
mouth of a red squirrel carrying nuts to 
his hole. As well might he speak of the 
life of a resident of New York as one of 
perpetual fear and put into his mouth 
“Look out! look out!” ‘The car!” 
“The dray!”’ “The patrol!” “The 
horse!’’ The fact of the matter is that 
the New Yorker is so accustomed to all 
these that he takes the whole street in 
with the tail of his eye, unconsciously, 
while going about his vocation or avoca- 
tion, and is not afraid at all. He walks 
as fearlessly among all these dangers as 
the writer among his celery beds. And 
so it is, I believe, with the animals and 
birds. Alert, wide awake, sophisticated 
they undoubtedly are, but not fearful. 
Take one into strange surroundings—as, 
for instance, when the owner of Slab 
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Sides took a rabbit from its native woods 
out into the middle of a field and set a 
dog after it—and it will be confused and 
perhaps act silly; but so will the inhab- 
itant of the country when taken to the 
city. He will look and hesitate and back, 
not see with all his looking, and perhaps 
get run over; and yet, out in his coun- 
try, he will ride a horse that would break 
his city cousin’s neck in short order. It 
will be hard to convince any boy who 
has experimented with the sense of hu- 
mor of a ground squirrel that he is lead- 
ing a life of fear. He will sit on a log or 
a stump and cluck at you while you mo- 
tion all you please; but let the stone or 
stick leave your hand and he is down so 
quick into the hole that you suspect he 
must have dislocated his tail, and he nev- 
er forgets to chuckle as he goes, either. 
Surely the red squirrel isn’t scared to 
death when he dances and snickers at 
you not 10 feet above your head, nor the 
rabbit when he comes out to the road- 
side and twists his nose at you; and I 
am satisfied that I find a thousand birds 
singing and playing and working and 
feeding to every one chased by a hawk 
or a bigger bird. 

Indeed, the advantage is all in favor of 
the animals and birds; for they have not 
yet invented terms for disease and germs 
and soul-paralyzing fear of what they 
eat and drink and breathe and wear. The 
real Life of Fear they know nothing 
about. Tragedies there are among them, 
many and terrible; but, unless I have 
read the life of the open sky entirely 
wrong, there could be nothing more false 
than this (taken from “ Riverby’’): “ This 
fear, this ever-present source of danger of 
the wild creatures, we know little about. 
Probably the only person in the civilized 
countries who is no better off than the 
animals in this respect is the Czar of Rus- 
sia.”’ I suspect the boy or girl who reads 
that and the nine other pages just like it 
will not be as near the true spirit of the 
wild animals and birds as the one who 
has followed Wahb, the grizzly, through 
his eventful if highly colored career. 

Tolerance, tolerance, tolerance! 
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Among all the thousands and thousands 
of meadow larks which year after year 
make musical for me the great plains, not 
one has ever sang as Thompson- Seton 
makes them sing in his lectures. But I 
am not therefore going to say that he 
never heard them so sing. Our venera- 
ble critic has himself said that you bring 
back from the woods and fields only 
what you take into them, and he has nev- 
er written a truer thing. Then why not 
let each bring back his own story and 
tell it as he will? H. W. Morrow. 


a — 


THE CUP DEFENDER. 





I wrote you recently that I expected 
to witness some of the racing of Reliance, 
Constitution and Columbia; also that I 
hoped to get some photos of the boats. 
I regret that I have been able but once 
to see the yachts, so far, and that the con- 
ditions for photographing them were ex- 
ecrable—the day being cloudy and rainy. 
The start—a beautiful one, with Const- 
tution 3 seconds in the lead of Reliance, 
but to leeward, and Co/uméia more than 
half a minute astern of Re/iance—was an 
inspiring sight and worth a trip of miles 
tosee. I snapped them just as Columbia 
swung off on the port tack and headed 
at right angles to the course of the oth- 
er two for the Long Island shore. It 
was an entrancing picture, long to be re- 
membered by one with a love for yacht- 
ing, but the day was so dark that the 
plates developed a blank. I send you, 
however, a very poor photograph of Re- 
fiance. She was heading for the starting 
point at the time, on the starboard tack, 
and under mainsail, club-topsail, staysail 
and jib—her jib-topsail not yet having 
been set. 

Excepting the start and finish, the race 
was for the most part a miserable drifting 
match, with the light wind shifting to ev- 
ery point of the compass and the rain 
coming down at times in torrents. This 


must have proved very provoking to the 
Reliance people, as rain is liable to change 
the set of new sails, for a time, at least, 
and to cause them to mildew should 
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they be furled while wet and stay furled 
for any considerable length of time in 
bad weather. Buta half-hour before the 
finish the clouds broke and drifted away, 
the sun came out and hung a beautiful 
rainbow against a background of tum- 
bling, inky clouds in the east, and the 
pedestal of its two extremities was the 
scintillating waters of the Sound. Sweep- 
ing out of the mists under the very cen- 
tre of the arch of delicate coloring, came 
two stately giant forms. Their great 
wings were as white and immaculate as 
the driven snow, and not a wrinkle 
marred their graceful curves. The breeze 
freshened, and, as tiny whitecaps crested 
the tumbling run of the sea, Re/iance and 
Constitution, close hauled and on the port 
tack, ghosted down to the finish line. 
And the long rows of white-clad sailors, 
lying flat on the decks, added a brave 
and thrilling appearance to the beautiful 
and stately fabrics. Reliance finished just 
I minute and 50 seconds ahead of Con- 
stitution; Columbia crossed 11 minutes 
later. 

Before going farther I wish to say that 
I do not care to pose as an expert, for I 
realize that I am far from being one. But 
it has been my good fortune to see every 
cup defender but one (Volunteer) under 
sail from the time of Puritan: and here 
and now I advance the opinion, based on 
report and what little I saw in the above 
race, that Columbia is not being sailed 
anywhere near up to what there is in her! 
Not that her handlers are not doing their 
very best, but because Constitution and 
Reliance undoubtedly are in the hands of 
much abler men. Inappearance Colum- 
bia looks the race-horse compared to the 
cart-horse, in comparison to Reliance and 
Constitution—though smaller than either 
of these. 

To sum up, it looks this way: If Barr 
—the best yacht handler in two hemis- 
pheres—can send Columbia across the 
finish line within 4 or 5 minutes of Rél- 
ance (sailed by Rhodes, for instance) 
over a 30-mile course, then look out for 
business off Sandy Hook in August! The 
most that Columbia beat Shamrock I. was 
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10 minutes, 8 seconds over a 30-mile 
course; the least was 6 minutes, 34 sec- 
onds—an average of less than 8 minutes. 
If Shamrock ITT, is, as is claimed, from 
12 to 15 minutes faster than Shamrock J. 
over a 30-mile course, and Reliance can 
beat Columbia only 5 minutes in the same 
distance, then we will surely lose the 
cup. The above, being guess-work, of 
course proves nothing conclusively. For 
one, however, I firmly believe the races 
will be close. Although, without a 
shadow of doubt sailed conscientiously, 

















‘““RELIANCE,” 


Photo taken at Indian Harbor Yacht Club, Green- 
wich, Conn., June 19, 1903. Showing the crew of more 
than 50 men on deck. 





Columbia’s true speed is not being devel- 
oped; therefore, Reiance appears faster 
than she really is. May ours be the best 
boat, and may she keepthe cup! But— 
it’s wabbling, I’m afraid. 
WILuiAM H. Avis, 

THE regaining of the Palma Trophy, 
together with our team’s victory in the 
Franco-American revolver match, speaks 
well for American marksmanship. 
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A PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 





Somewhere in this broad land the white 
throat of fair damsel is clasped in the em- 
brace of a necklace of pearls—glistening 
gems gathered, perhaps, from the turbu- 
lant waters of Arkansas, the copper- 
tinged streams of Wisconsin or the wil- 
low-fringed rivers of Iowa. There is one, 
among this string of priceless baubles, 
which came from the Cedar’s bed. Heart- 
like in contour, deep, full and rich in 
shade—as of old wine—with a lustre un- 
dimmed by its galaxy of associates, the 
circumstances immediately following its 
birth were brief but tragic. We found 
it that summer day—Homer Bliss and I 








HOMER BLISS. 





—8 years ago. We were chums in ev- 
ery sense the word implies—hunting, 
fishing and camping as our nomadic fan- 
cies dictated. That our find was a beau- 
ty as well as intrinsically beyond com- 
pare, in our experience, we were well 
aware. The problem of the advanta- 
geous sale of the pearl confronted us. 
My chum resolved to dispose of the jew- 
el, and on a bright day in July he left 
for a city to the north. Then came a 
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telegram announcing his death. While 
en route, he had fallen beneath the mer- 
ciless wheels of the cars. 

The old must die; the young may die. 
At the Threshold of Life he was claimed! 
With her own hands Homer’s mother re- 
moved the pearl from the blood-stained 
purse and gave it to me, with a request 
to dispose of it forthwith. Worn and 
admired, this pearl’s tragic history is 
never suspected. VANE SIMMONDS. 


——— 


CONGRATULATIONS. 





In extending our sineerest good wishes 
to Lynn B. Hunt on the occasion of his 
recent marriage to Miss Jessie E. Bryan 
of Wyandotte, Mich., we believe that we 
will be heartily joined by all readers of 
Sports AFIELD, who have time and again 
admired the originality and brightness of 
Mr. Hunt's illustrations. 


— 
oe 





IN an analysis of the game laws passed 
by the last legislatures of the different 
States, there has been found the usual 
number of instances of obscure wording 
and incorrect construction of sentences, 
which will doubtless be taken advantage 
of by sharp-witted legal advisers intrust- 
ed with the defense of moneyed trans- 
gressors. For example, the Illinois law 
says that it shall be unlawful to kill, 
snare or trap the various species of water- 
fowl for market or commercial purposes, 
“‘nor more than 50 by one person in one 
day” It is claimed that, as “nor” is 
equivalent to ‘‘or not,”’ the letter of the 
law requires a gunner to kill more than 
50 if he would escape the penalty pro- 
vided. Again, Arkansas has ruled that 
“hunting and fishing by non-residents is 
prohibited,”’ without stating the territor- 
ial limits within which this law applies. 
In each case the intention of the law- 
makers is plain, but a more precise word- 
ing would have spared magistrates and 
jurors many hours of mental entangle- 
ment and given the lawyers less oppor- 
tunity for wordy argument and discussion 
in regard to the technicalities involved. 




















SOME NEW BOOKS. 





““WONDERLAND FOR 1903’’ is quite up 
to the standard of former editions, sever- 
al of which Sports AFIELD has found it 
a pleasant privilege to recommend to 
those intending to travel for pleasure in 
the Northwest. This book of 112 pages 
is printed upon the finest paper and is 
made beautiful within and without by the 
work of the best artists in designing and 
engraving. The cover itself is a double 
page allegorical engraving that is a guar- 
antee of the excellent work within. The 
editorial and descriptive matter is, as in 
former editions, by Olin D. Wheeler, and 
those who have read what he has already 
written about our Northwestern States 
and their history will have no need of 
being told that his statements are graph- 
ic, reliable and enjoyable. 

Although “Wonderland” contains 
more illustrations than any of our maga- 
zines, and treats of many subjects of in- 
terest to every American citizen, it can 
be obtained from the General, Passenger 
and Ticket Agent of the Northern Pacif- 
ic Railway (Chas. S. Fee) at St. Paul, 
Minn., for the cost of postage, which is 
six cents. 

The Travels of Father Hennepin, the 
Franciscan Friar, in the Northwest in the 
17th century ; the Mandan Indians of the 
Upper Missouri River—a Declining 
Race; Irrigation in the Northwest; the 
Yellowstone National Park (with colored 
map); the Columbia, the Great River of 
the West—these are the special subjects 
treated in a book which represents the 
highest grade of advertising, because it 
is at once attractive, instructive and reli- 
able. 

From the lowly valley of the Missis- 
sippi to the storm-wreathed pyramid of 
Mount Hood, the wonders of Nature and 


the traditions of the frontier have been 
set before the reader, and no one can 
turn from “ Wonderland” without a more 
intelligent idea of the great Empire that 
was opened to civilization by Lewis and 
Clark. 

The writer of this article has never 
travelled on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, and is not indebted to the road for 
past favors, and has not the remotest ex- 
pectation of ever being able to see the 
wonders of the Oregon; but it is always 
a Satisfaction to believe that an honest 
endorsement of good work will find com- 
mendation for itself, from those that are 
thus prompted to read a book that is of 
the class in which we have placed this 
exhibit of the work of one of our most 
enterprising corporations. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


a 


* = 
THE CANTERBURY PitcRims. A Come- 
dy. By Percy MacKaye. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1903. Price 


$1.25, net. 

From the old Tabard Inn, in South- 
wark, to Canterbury cathedral, in the 
company of many of the choice spirits to 
whom Chaucer long ago introduced us 
in the “Canterbury Tales,” is a trip to 
rejoice the lover of mirth and jollity and 
old friends. The pranks and escapades 
through which the author leads his jolly 
company only serves to increase our love 
for those old story-telling notables. The 
witty and susceptible Chaucer himself, 
who appears in the play as one of the 
pilgrims, is here a character who wins his 
way at once to the inner sanctuary of our 
hearts and there finds a permanent abid- 
ing place. He travels incognito, the bet- 
ter to study human nature in the rough 
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and at firsthand. But, while this serves 
to conceal his own proper identity as 
poet laureate from his fellows, he cannot 
hide his true poetic character from the 
sympathetic reader, and we are fain to 
exclaim with the Squire: 

‘Sir, saw you ever 

So knightly, sweet and sovereign a man?” 

And what lover of sweet, winsome, 
tearful April does not “hush” and lis- 
ten, expectant, as at the first sweet trill of 
some awakening bird as our poet-pilgrim 
sings? 

‘*Hush! 
Mine own true mistress is sweet out-of-doors. 
No whitsun lassie wears so green a kirtle, 
Nor sings so clear, nor smiles with such blue eyes, 
As bonnie April, winking tears away.’’ 
The attempts of “The Wife of Bath,” re- 
lict of five husbands and on the keen- 
eyed search for the sixth, to enamor the 
rotund but comely poet, is the thread 
upon which the play is strung. In this 
role she is even more entertaining than 
as Chaucer’s teller of tales. Ah, yes: 
‘The Wife of Bath 
She’s a good fellow, 
A maiden mellow, 
Of aftermath.” 
And the Friar!—the jolly, pompous, tim- 
orous love-smitten Friar !—who masquer- 
ades in any character except that of a 
churchman, with which, apparently, he 
is least familiar. 

With Lady Eglantine, the Prioress, as 
sweet as her fragrant namesake of the 
dewy meads, we are as deeply in love as 
is the susceptible poet, ere a score of 
pages is turned. That her heart is also 
touched is a distinct cause of pleasure to 
the reader as the plot unfolds. Smooth- 
ly and absorbingly the story runs to its 
close, the score or more of characters be- 
ing marshalled and grouped as may best 
serve the demands of the scene, but nev- 
er awkwardly or unnaturally. As the 
last page is turned, reluctantly, we are 
ready with Chaucer to say, to the cheer- 
ful company with whom we have jour- 
neyed with delight, and from whom we 
part with regret: 


“Give me your hand, dear friends, and so farewell: 
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You, honest Parson—sly Bob—testy Jack— 
Gentle Sir Knight—bold Roger—master Franklin 
—AlIl, all of you.”’ 


And his parting promise, so little un- 
derstood by them, was amply fulfilled to 
the delight of later generations: 

‘*T will brew you such a vintage as 
Not all the saps that mount to Nature’s sun 
Can match in April magic a 0a 
For by that resurrection of the muse 
Shall you, sweet friends, re-met in timeless spring, 
Pace on through time upon eternal lines 
Aud ride with Chaucer on his pilgrimage.’’ 

To surprise the poet thus in his labor- 
atory, brewing the divine afflatus, is a rare 
pleasure for which we feel very grateful 
to the author. CLARENCE Mourcu. 


* 
* * 


KENNEL DisEasEs: Their Symptoms, Na- 
ture, Causes and Treatment. By “ Ash- 
mont.” Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston; 1905. Price, $3.00, net. 
Says the author, in his preface: “‘ Hav- 

ing in ‘Kennel Secrets’ and herein re- 

corded the results of years of careful 
study of the dog under nearly all condi- 
tions, in health and in disease, my work 
in his behalf is now done. In truth, it 
has been a labor of love, and I lay aside 
my pen with regret, also the ardent hope 
that I have contributed to his welfare.” 
Rarely has a self-assumed task been bet- 
ter performed, or an ambition borne more 
perfect fruit. “‘Ashmont’s”’ earlier works 
were accorded a hearty welcome by dog 
fanciers at home and abroad, even to the 
extent of their translation into several 
foreign languages. They have accom- 
plished much toward alleviating the suf- 
ferings and extending the span of life of 

Our Friend the Dog; and in the present 

volume we have the conclusions drawn 

from the author’s later experience, his 
last and best contribution to a worthy 
cause. 

The life of the average dog is full short 
and ofttimes replete with affliction. In 
many instances our kindly guardianship 
works less of good than of ill, for we 
break down his constitution with injudi- 
cious pampering, wreck his digestive or- 
gans with scraps from our table, debar 
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him from health- giving exercise, and then 

wonder why the dogs of today are less 

hardy and vigorous than those of twenty 
or thirty years ago. Contact with civil- 
ization is strength-sapping and destruc- 
tive to stamina; hence it devolves upon 
civilization to care for its innocent vic- 
tims, and “‘ Ashmont’s” books teach us 
how this may be done. 
* 

* . 

THE AUTOMOBILE, Its Construction and 
Management. Translated from Gerard 
Lavergne’s “‘Manuel Theoretique et 
Pratique de L’Automobile sur Route.” 
Revised and edited by Paul N. Has- 
luck. David McKay, publisher, Phil- 
adelphia. 536 illustrations. Price, 
$4.50. 

This is practically a history of the au- 
tomobile, from Cugnot’s original steam- 
impelled vehicle, in 1769, to the most 
modern type as constructed in 1902. 
The work has met with a very favorable 
reception, in America and abroad, and is 
endorsed by the leading engineering jour- 
nals as the most exact and comprehen- 
sive treatise on motor carriages, their 
parts and their management, which has 
yet appeared. 

Now that the owning and use of auto- 
mobiles has become so common, there is 
need of a better general knowledge of 
their construction and handling. The 
average owner of a machine essays its 
management after listening to a few in- 
structions, probably accompanied by a 
short practical demonstration; or if he 
engages a driver, it is with a blind confi- 
dence in self-asserted ability that he can 
prove only at considerable risk. If his 
automobile goes wrong in the slightest 
particular, his only possible course is to 
have it overhauled by an expert me- 
chanic, who can charge his own price for 
repairs, real or claimed. The work be- 
fore us teaches the things that automo- 
bile owners should know, covering the 
ground minutely and comprehensively, 
and in language intelligible to readers 
who are unversed in mechanics. Pros- 
pective buyers of motor carriages will 
find it of value, as it describes and points 


out the characteristic features of the dif- 
ferent types now constructed. 

+ 7 + 
THe Water-Fowt Famiry.. By L. C. 

Sanford, L. B. Bishop and T. S. Van 

Dyke. The Macmillan Co., New York, 

1903. Illustrated; 598 pages. Price, 

$2.00, net. 

The present volume is the fourth, in 
order of publication, of the American 
Sportsmen’s Library series, now issuing 
from the Macmillan Company’s press. 
As announced, the series is to be com- 
pleted in twenty volumes, all of them by 
well known authors. The work before 
us seems singularly complete, giving not 
only an accurate description of each of 
the numerous species, but also ex- 
haustive information concerning its habi- 
tat and habits, following some 70 pages 
devoted to a general treatise upon when, 
where and how the sport of water-fowl 
shooting may be best enjoyed. The au- 
thors have planned and successfully car- 
ried out a division of labor, Mr. Sanford 
contributing that portion relating to 
shooting, while the technical and general 
description is Mr. Bishop’s, and Mr. Van 
Dyke writes of the water-fowl of the Pa- 
cific Coast. The last few pages of the 
book are devoted to diagnoses of the fam- 
ilies and genera of the ducks, rails and 
shore birds, and also a copious index 
which will be found of service. 

Though there are already many books 
covering, or intended to cover, the same 
field, it is safe to predict a hearty wel- 
come from sportsmen for the present 
work. If it has a fault, it may be found 
in the scarcity of illustrations. There are 
nineteen full-page engravings, exclusive 
of the frontispiece, and three of these 
show hunting scenes. Many more might 
have been effectively used in connection 
with the descriptive matter to aid the 
sportsman-naturalist in identifying the 
different species, but they were not real- 
ly essential to the plan of the work and 
their omission can be excused in view of 
its general merit. 








The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him. 








THE STORY OF A HOUND. 





My first meeting with Blue chanced 
on a snowy day in November, some 10 
years ago. I had gone into the woods 
for the winter and built a cabin on a lit- 
tle stream between two lakes, where I 
had plenty of good trapping grounds all 
around me and no business rivals. It 
was g miles to the nearest house and 
twice as far to a railroad or a town. I 
had been too busy with my traps to 
give much time to hunting, but had no- 
ticed plentiful signs of deer, bear and 
lynx. So far, my only shooting had 
been at ducks, to secure bait for my 
traps, and I had picked the best chances 
at flocks on the water, killing 2 or 3 at 
a shot. The day before the snow fell I 
had fired into a clump of teal flying past 
me within easy range, getting 4 of them, 
while a fifth pitched down on the hillside 
a little ways from the lake, but was not 
retrieved. I had no use for him at that 
time—the others serving my need—but 
the storm drove the ducks southward, 
and next morning bait was in demand 
and I remembered that teal. More than 
likely some night-prowler had already 
found him; still, the chance of getting 
him was worth taking and would cost 
me nothing more than a short pull at 


the paddle. As I neared the spot I dis- 
covered that I was too late. A big blue 
hound was just bolting the last morsel 
of that duck, and, judging from his ap- 
pearance, could easily have found stor- 
age room for a half-dozen more. 

I whistled to him and he looked up 
with a growl, then wiggled his tail, and 
at last came trotting down to the water’s 
edge and whined to be taken into the 
canoe. He was a well-built fellow, may- 
be 2 years old, showing unmistakable 
signs of good blood; but was a veritable 
picture of hard luck. Starvation had its 
grip on him, and this fact did not speak 
well for his ability as a hunter, since the 
woods were full of rabbits and a smart 
dog should have been able to pick one 
up without the slightest trouble. I af- 
terwards decided that he had belonged 
to some hunting party and was acci- 
dentally left behind when they broke 
camp; which desertion had discouraged 
and upset him, as it easily might a man, 
and he had hung around awaiting their 
return until too weak from hunger to do 
very much hustling on his own account. 
I felt sorry for the old boy and couldn’t 
find it in my heart to turn him adrift. 
Trappers never care to be troubled with 
dogs, as they are continually blundering 
into the traps, or stealing baits, or may- 

















OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


be discover an appetite for valuable furs. 
I knew I was taking all sorts of chances 
in adopting this forest waif, but I couldn’t 
shoot him, and I couldn’t leave him in 
the woods to starve. So I pulled on 
back to the cabin and shut him inside, 
while I took a little round back in the 
timber and knocked down a deer for our 
joint support. There’s nothing like 
venison stew, with plenty of sliced Irish 
potatoes in it, to make a hungry man or 
dog forget his troubles. 

Blue took naturally to a trapper’s life 
and never gave me cause for complaint. 
His former master must have taught 
him obedience, for he would never fol- 
low me from the cabin unless invited, 
and wherever I left my gun in his care, 
there he stayed, whether in the canoe or 
ashore. To learn him the nature of a 
trap I took the smallest one I had and 
let the jaws close easily on his foot, and 
after that he would shy around anything 
that looked like rusty iron and would 
jump like a deer at the unexpected rat- 
tle of a chain. He had the natural 
hound’s love for hunting and thought it 
his duty to follow every deer trail he 
came across. I felt myself a bit in the 
wrong when I whipped him for this—it 
seemed too much like whipping a child 
for breathing; but he took the hint and 
thereafter would mutely ask my permis- 
sion when the chance offered for a jolly, 
good race. Eventually I trained him to 
stillhunting, and he would trail his game 
silently and at a slow walk, dozens of 
times leading me right up to the deer be- 
fore we were discovered. I taught him 
to help me carry in my catch when it 
was unusually heavy, sometimes tying 
three or four ’coons or minks together 
and hanging them over his back, or per- 
haps giving him only one, which he 
would carry in his mouth; and in course 
of time I could give him any object, not 
too heavy, and he would take it to the 
cabin and then rejoin me. 

But the chief comfort from his com- 
panionship was at night. No matter 
how long one has lived a solitary life in 
the woods, or how well he loves it, he 
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never outgrows a certain feeling of lone- 
liness when darkness closes in and the 
wolves are howling and the owls hoot- 
ing around his cabin. At such times I 
would lounge and smoke my pipe on a 
deerskin thrown down before the fire, 
and Blue would cuddle up against my 
side and, perhaps, consent to hold a stick 
in his mouth as though smoking, too. 
Strange stories I told that dumb friend, 
watching his eyes, and never in vain, for 


‘an expression of sympathy. He heard 


all of my sorrows and my cherished 
hopes; but I believed that the story 
which pleased him best was of a little 
vine-covered cottage in a sunny valley, 
where a bright-eyed girl with golden- 
brown hair would feed him fried chicken 
and angel cake spread with strawberry 
jam. He would actually lick his chops 
when I came to this affecting climax, 
and no amount of argument could have 
convinced me that he had missed a sin- 
gle word of my thrilling description. 

On Christmas Day one of the nearest 
settlers came over and paid us a visit. 
The next morning, while crossing the 
stream on the ice, I caught a severe fall 
and cracked one of the bones in my 
ankle. I had quite a job getting back 
to the cabin, and the pain was so great 
that I believed I would be disabled for 
the remainder of the winter. The only 
course for me was to get assistance as 
soon as possible, and Blue was my only 
available messenger. I thought that the 
hound might follow the tracks of our 
visitor; so I wrote a note and tied it to 
his collar, crawled out with him to where 
the foot prints were plain in the snow, 
put a mink skin in his mouth and told 
him to “take it to Charlie.” He whined 
a little in protest, but he went; and a 
while before dark our neighbor returned 
with a horse and sled, prepared to move 
us out to the settlements. A week later 
I took the train southward; but poor 
Blue was never to reach the vine-clad 
cottage or be fed by the fair hands I had 
described to him so often. At the rail- 
road station he was claimed by his right- 
ful owner, who refused to seli him to me 
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at any reasonable price. I am not 
ashamed to say that I hesitated when 
offered the hound at the cost of my sea- 
son’s earnings; but an irresistable at- 
traction was drawing me homeward, and 
I knew that I was leaving the dear old 
boy with a kind and loving master. 
FRED C, LAWRENCE. 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. 





INFREQUENCY OF RABIES. 





Many able physicians have stoutly in- 
sisted that hydrophobia, which is sup- 
posed to be contracted from rabies in 
the dog, is purely a disease of imagina- 
tion, and the result of fear and education, 
for which the newspapers and their hair- 
raising descriptions of the sufferings of 
supposititious victims of that so-called 
disease are accountable. In other words, 
these physicians insist, and endeavor to 
fortify their assertion with statistics, that 
hydrophobia never occurs in the human 
family, and that all alleged cases of it 
are utterly increditable and wholly spuri- 
ous. Be they right or wrong, the fact 
stands out, in such bold relief it cannot 
be mistaken, that if members of our fam- 
ily ever do suffer from hydrophobia, it is 
one of the rarest of all diseases. An- 
other fact of equal prominence is, that 
rabies is one of the rarest diseases of the 
canine race. 

For a long time a most obstinate un- 
believer, the writer now holds that there 
is such a specific malady as rabies, and 
that dogs are sometimes victims of it; 
but that it is so extremely rare, the most 
extensive breeder and zealous investiga- 
tor is never likely to see a case of it. As 
to the fear of hydrophobia, it cannot with 
justice be said that the people among 
whom it is prevalent are the most super- 
stitious, credulous and imaginative, and 
that, being utterly groundless, it is 
scarcely possible to disassociate the de- 
lusion from mental feebleness and over- 
excitability; for while deploring such 
needless agitation over the subject of 
hydrophobia, that it has attracted so 
much attention to itself cannot occasion 
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any surprise, considering the tragic fea- 
tures of the final struggle, the long un- 
certainty as to the outbreak, and the in- 
variable failure of medicine to effect a 
cure. Moreover, the impartial investi- 
gator must believe it to be a real danger, 
slight though it may be. 

Of the reputed cases of hydrophobia 
in man, it may be said that nearly all, if 
not all, are the products of imagination, 
which simulates the characteristics as- 
cribed by popular superstition to the 
disease called rabies; and the deaths in 
the most of those are attributable to 
lock-jaw, or to fear, epilepsy, acute 
mania, or hysteria and nervous collapse. 
Indeed the picture of hydrophobia is so 
stamped upon the minds of all, that the 
mere thought of it, after being bitten by 
a dog, throws imaginative people into 
such panics of nervous excitement that 
they unconsciously reproduce its sup- 
posed symptoms, and die without having 
experienced a touch of any real disease. 
And notwithstanding the efforts that 
have been made to dispel this delusion, 
and thus ease the public mind, a gain is 
scarcely perceptible; and he must be 
near right who has said that hydropho- 
bia “can best be cured in the patient’s 
grandfather—that is, by educating the 
people now that there is no such disease, 
or at least that it is as rare as hen’s 
teeth, and by so doing our grandchildren 
will not know of nor suffer from it.” 

It has been aptly said that the serious 
and ofttimes fatal influence of terror and 
expectant attention, fostered by popular 
alarm, is attested by other epidemics of 
imitative nervous disorder, and is a fa- 
miliar fact to those who have carefully 
studied the influence of the mind on the 
body. From the fifteenth century when 
Alsatian peasants imagined that they 
were changed to wolves, ran on all fours, 
howling and tearing children to pieces, 
insisting that their limbs be lopped off in 
order to convince others that the wolfish 
fur grew inward from their skins, down 
to the present day, when those dreading 
hydrophobia bark like dogs, mew like 
cats, and are thrown into convulsions at 
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sight of water, the records of hydropho- 
bia are replete to overflowing with de- 
lusion, superstition, hysteria, and uncon- 
scious simulation. Rare as hydropho- 
bia certainly is in the human family, as 
already said in substance, there is sound 
reason for the belief that rabies is scarce- 
ly more common in the canine race. 
At all events it is safe to assert that not 
one dog out of a thousand supposed to 
be rabid or mad is really so. Indeed, in 
some countries where dogs are notori- 
ously numerous not a single case of the 
disease has ever been heard of. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 





A GEM OF THE PACIFIC. 





California is rapidly becoming noted 
for the number of remarkably fine dogs 
owned within its limits. Representatives 
of its many large kennels are numerous 
at the most prominent bench shows of 
the circuit, and it is worthy of note that 
the sporting breeds predominate. Our 
photographs show the well known point- 
er Petronella (Young Jingo-Florida), 
owned by the Stockdale Kennels near 
Bakersfield, Kern County. She is a 





—From Ashmont’s “Kennel Dis- 
eases.” 





THE present year’s trials of 
the International Field Trials 
club will be held at St. Joachim, 
on the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
20 miles east of Detroit. 





THe Supreme Court of New 
Jersey has decided that the 
owner of a dog not known to be 
vicious cannot be held responsi- 
ble for the latter if he should 
bite any one. If the dog has 
previously bitten someone else, 
thus establishing a _ reputation 
for viciousness, the owner may 
be held responsible for the dam- 
age inflicted, always providing 
that the person injured had not 
unlawfully provoked or med- 
dled with the animal. The right 
of any man to keep a vicious 
dog for the protection of his 
house and property cannot be denied, 
but he must exercise a degree of care 
commensurate with the danger to others 
following the animal’s escape from his 
control. 

soviatinnialinbninas 

Ir has been estimated that there are 
20,000 homeless dogs in Chicago. 
More than 11,000 were killed last year 
at the pound, so it is safe to accept this 
estimate as conservative. The dogs of 
Chicago seem as numerous as those of 
Constantinople. 


erty in the meaning of the criminal law.” 








“HE IS POSITIVELY RIGHT THERE.” 


splendid specimen of the breed, and could 
not be better shown than in this typical 
pointer pose in the midst of surroundings 
suggestive of good shooting. 

THE popular objection to a dog tax is 
usually discarded by anyone who has oc- 
casion to attempt collecting damages for 
a valuable animal maliciously killed. The 
West Virginia law covers this groundina 
clause which says: ‘All dogs on which 
taxes are paid are hereby considered prop- 








Rifle and Trap. 


ONE OF THE OLD TYPE. 





**Fondest memory, undying—cherished fragment from 

the Past— 

Ever green and time defying. Summer’s sun nor 
winter's blast 

Cannot wilt thee, cannot sweep thee from thy lodg- 
ing in my breast— 

Memory of Dad’s old rifle, of all good old guns the 
best!” 


Yes, it was a veritable peach of an old 
rifle! It had never borne the maker's 
name, and the time and place of its build- 
ing were mysteries past solution; but it 
would shoot reasonably straight, always 
providing you could get it to shoot at 
all. Its vagaries puzzled me for years. 
There was no accounting for them. 
Sometimes the bullet would run down 
smoothly, and sometimes, with a patch 
of the same thickness and as carefully 
tallowed, it would hang midway of the 
barrel and have to be driven home with 
a club ora stone. Sometimes half the 
powder charge would run out of the 
tube into the hammer’s deep cup, but 
oftener not a speck of priming would 
show and I would have to prick in pow- 
der with a goose quill and a pin. When 
the cap was in place my troubles had 
just commenced, for there was no as- 
surance that the hammer of that dear 
old arm would stand cocked, and the 
uncertainty of the thing made me half 
fearful of encountering game. Hundreds 





of premature discharges will injure the 
standing of any rifle in its owner’s con- 
fidence. I loved the old arm as a mother 
loves her erring child, but its shortcom- 
ings grieved me. 

Most annoying fault of all, Dad’s rifle 
would seldom fire when called on, even 
though properly loaded. It never failed 
when the hammer fell of its own accord, 
which was passing strange when one 
considered that it commonly took from 
two to four successive caps to explode a 
charge in the regular way. Moreover, 
the arm had a grievous habit of hanging 
fire, and the powder in the tube and cyl- 
inder would sometimes sputter and fry 
for a half-minute before igniting the 
charge proper. At such times I would 
vainly try to hold a bead on the game; 
but my nerves would weaken and the 
muscles of my eyelids collapse, and I 
could only grip the old gun blindly and 
pray that the period of dread suspense 
might end. 

Dad’s rifle has lain for years at the 
bottom of a Michigan lake, the victim 
of its own eccentricities. Sometimes I 
think that it wearied of a perversity 
which won no release from constant ser- 
vice, and decided to end all in one grand 
catastrophe. My younger brother held , 
closely to this theory, asserting that 











RIFLE AND TRAP. 


“Dad’s gun got tired of being cussed.” 
Who will say, in view of the facts, that 
he was not right? The old rifle had 
misbehaved shamefully that day. It is 
useless to go into particulars, but we 
had found game, large and small, were 
offered a dozen easy shots and never 
started a hair or a feather. Along in 
the afternoon we commenced snapping 
caps on a charge which obstinately re- 
fused to be fired, and kept it up until 
there was only one left in the box. This 
last “G. D.” covered the tube of the old 
gun when we placed it in the bow of our 
boat and started across the lake, home- 
ward bound. I was paddling, my broth- 
er sat amidships and our squirrel dog— 
a big half-shepherd—was farther for- 
ward. A little squall struck us midway 
of the lake, and the spray from the 
waves dashed in the dog’s face and 
made him restless. We were not watch- 
ing his movements closely, but in some 
way he must have given the hammer of 
that old rifle a severe jolt. Anyway, 
there was a sudden report almost be- 
neath him; he yelped and threw his 
weight against the starboard gunwale, 
and over went boat, boys, dog and rifle. 
My brother and I managed to right the 
boat, bail it out and reach our prospec- 
tive haven; Shep swam back to the 
shore we had just left, and did not put 
in an appearance at home until the fol- 
lowing morning; but Dad’s rifle took 
the shortest route to the bottom and 
was never again seen by human eye. 
Jacksonville, Fla. James B. STREET. 





THE INTERNATIONAL RIFLE MATCH. 





The Palma Trophy has been regained 
by a team of American marksmen, bring- 
ing with it the world’s championship in 
rifle competition. The history of this 
trophy is well known. The first contest 
for its possession took place at Creed- 
moor in 1876, teams from Scotland, Ire- 
land, Australia, Canada and the United 
States competing. The American team 
won by a scant margin of 22 points. The 
following year a British team strove hard 
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to secure it, but were distanced by 92 
points. Fora number of years the tro- 
phy was practically retired from compe- 
tition, but eventually the contests for its 
possession were revived. In 1901, at Sea 
Girt, the Canadian team captured this 
coveted prize, scoring 1,522 to the Uni- 
ted States team’s 1,494, since when 
American riflemen have made the recov- 
ery of the Palma trophy a point of honor 
and have worked sedulously toward that 
end. Last year, at Ottawa, Can., the 
Americans defeated their Canadian op- 
ponents, but were in their turn beaten by 
the British team. The scores were: 
Great Britain, 1,559; United States, 
1,447; Canada, 1,373. 

It now became incumbent upon the 
Americans to cross the Atlantic in pur- 
suit of the trophy, and this they did with 
a confident assurance of victory, born of 
the knowledge of their own better ac- 
quaintance with the new service rifle and 
its capabilities. Seven teams took part 
in the contest at Bisley, Eng., on July 11. 
The shooting was at 800, 900 and 1,000 
yards, and the American team led 
throughout save at the shorter range. 
The total scores were: United States, 
1,570; Great Britain, 1,555; Canada, 
1,518; Australia, 1,501; Natal, 1,399; 
France, 1,240; Norway, 1,240. A team 
of British marksmen will visit us next 
year and endeavor to regain the trophy. 


ny 


TRAP NOTES. 





In the recent Franco-American revol- 
ver match the Americans won by a mar- 
gin of 249 points. The scores were: 
American team, 7,889; French team, 
7,640. 

* 
* 

THE riflemen of Vancouver, B. C., are 
enthusiastic over the prospect that a 
range with all modern equipment will 
shortly be established at that point by 
the Dominion Government. The pro- 
ject is endorsed by Lieut. Col. Pinault, 


- who recently visited Vancouver and se- 


lected a desirable site on Lulu Island. 
The range, when completed, will be used 
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by the members of the 6th regiment and 
the Vancouver Rifle Association, and 
will be a factor in sustaining the popu- 
larity of rifle shooting on the Pacific 
Coast. The Vancouver Gun Club, a 
trapshooting organization, is in active 
existence, as is evidenced by the late 
purchase of new traps and negotiations 
with similar clubs with a view to com- 
petitive shoots. 
* “ * 

A matcu for the State live-bird cham- 
pionship and $100 a side was recently 
shot at Fort Wayne, Ind , between Max 
Witzigreuter of that city and Hugh M. 
Clark of Wabash. The result was a tie, 
each man scoring 93 birds. In addition, 
Clark had 4 and his opponent 5 birds 
fall dead out of bounds. 


*x 
x * 


In a recent gun club shoot at Lin- 
coln, Neb., a team of 5 men, shooting at 
25 targets each, broke the entire 125 
straight. The score has been equalled 
at least once in the past, but by a team 
of professionals. 


* * 

Tue Indianapolis Gun Club, recently 
incorporated under the Indiana laws, al- 
ready has 125 members, and half the cap- 
ital stock of $5,000 has been subscribed. 
The club grounds comprise 16 acres, 
lately purchased, less than 20 minutes’ 
run from the city over the Plainfield elec- 
tric line. A club-house costing at least 
$3,000 is projected, and half as much 
more will be devoted to fitting up the 
grounds. 


x 
*x * 


THE prospectus and programme of 
the nineteenth annual tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Association of the North- 
west was unique in the respect that it 
commenced with a 4-page poem, descrip- 
tive of how the “boys” were going to 
shoot on the announced dates, June 25, 
26 and 27. The tournament, itself, had 
its distinguishing features, one of which 
was that 54 shooters held on faithfully 
through the entire allotment of 600 birds 
to each man. G. L. Becker and A. P. 


Bigelow of Ogden, Utah, tied three times 
for the Globe Trophy and will settle the 
matter later in Utah. Bigelow also won 
the Multnomah Medal, and Becker se- 
cured the individual championship prize 
and the medal for highest average, his 
score being 555 out of the 600. 


* 
* 


Fo.ttowinc close after the Memphis 
tournament was that of the Arkansas 
State Sportsmen’s Association, at Jones- 
boro, large delegations attending fr«m 
Tennessee, Missouri and Kansas. The 
State Championship was won by William 
Heer of Pine Bluff, and a team of 3 men 
from the same city also captured the 
State diamond badge. 


* 
* oe 


In the two-day’s Interstate tourna- 
ment at Rutherford, N. J., June 24 and 
25, W. R. Crosby shot at 360 targets 
and broke 351. The scores of this trap 
veteran have ranged high during the 
present season, the most phenomenal 
being made at Crawfordsville, Ind., in 


May, where he missed but two targets 
out of 400. 


* 
* * 

Tue Southern Trapshooters’ Game 
and Fish Protective Association held a 
highly successful meeting on July 3 and 
4, on the grounds of the Memphis Guna 
Club. Some 75 of the more prominent 
shots of the Southwest were in attend- 
ance, the professional element being prac- 
tically unrepresented. John Fletcher of 
Birmingham, Ala., won the high average 


prize for the two days, breaking 361 out 
of 400 targets. 


& * 

It is announced that the United States 
Government has adopted a new magazine 
rifle for the use of both Army and Navy. 
Its description will appear in a later is- 
sue. It will be much shorter and light- 
er than either the Krag-Jorgensen or 
Springfield, the barrel length being only 
24 inches. A rod bayonet has also been 


substituted for the sword bayonet now 
in use. 
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The Peters Cartridge Company, 
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Eastern Department: 98 Chamber Ann New York. 
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MORE OLD FRIENDS. 





I approve of Brother Barnes’ idea that 
the dear old stories—the yarns that we have 
all heard and have pretended to believe, 
though in our innermost hearts we knew 
them to be lies—should be gathered in a 
sheaf and safely stored for the benefit of 
sportsmen in ages to come. It is time that 
the task should be undertaken and consum- 
mated, for the yarn-spinners whose fabrica- 
tions once cheered our idle hours are fast 
following the buffalo, the passenger pigeon 
and the wild turkey to some region beyond 
our ken. A few are left us still, but the 
glamour of civilization has blinded them to 
better things, and they neglect the old won- 
der tales to prate of modern miracles, such 
as wireless telegraphy, the “loop,” and weird 
“fire dances” under the calcium rays. So 
it behooves the present writer to recall, at 
second hand, how plentiful was the game 
supply 60 years ago in Missouri and Kan- 
sas. 


Ill, 


Bill Carter’s name is perpetuated in the 
Ozarks by descendants, now continued to 
the third generation, and also by the moun- 
tain cove in which the original homestead 
stood, the bold spring which bursts from 
the rocks nearby, and the limpid stream 
which leaps and ripples and gurgles in its 
6-mile course from spring to river. The 
conclusion naturally follows that he was one 
of the first settlers of that region—the very 
first, he claimed to be, and from the follow- 
ing condensation of many long and inter- 
esting stories it will be seen that Bill Car- 
ter was invariably and scrupulously truth- 
ful: 

‘*One of our fust troubles here was the snakes. 
We killed hunderds of ’em while we was cl’arin’ up 
a 5-acre patch fer corn, an’ ev’y day they’d a sight 
more come crawlin’ out’n the bresh. I allus had ter 
snake the patch ev’y mornin’ afore the old woman 
an’ the kids would go ter hoein’. Used ter be a hole, 
goin’ down in the rocks, back yander by the smoke- 
house—went down so deep you couldn’t hear a dor- 
nick hit the bottom—an’I drapped dead snakes inter 
that tell it ran over full. The turkeys bothered usa 
heap in plantin’ time. We couldn’t shoo ’em out’n 
the field ter stay, an’ am’nition was too sca’ce to 
waste shootin’ at’em. Thar was one little ole hen 
that got so blame tame she’d dodge in behin’ my old- 
est gal an’ ketch the corn she was drappin’ afore it 
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hit the groun’; an’ so Sal jes’ set down the bucket 
fer the ole hen an’ grabbed her by the laig while she 
was eatin’. The squir’ls fairly swarmed in that 
patch in roastin’-year time, but the ’coons was wuss, 
fer they’d work at night when a feller was asleep. 
Our ole dog treed ’em tell he got so he couldn’t bark 
above a whisper, an’ then I stuck out some strych- 
nine an’ p’isoned more’n a hunderd; but still thar 
was ’coons. Then the b’ars tuk a whirl at the patch, 
an’ the deer eat our peas an’ dug our sweet ’taters, 
but they wasn’t a thing pestered our terbacker, an’ 
we managed to pull through the winter in purty 
good shape. That summer was the fust time I seed 
the track of ‘Ole Splay-foot,’ a monster big buck 
with the toes on his off fore foot spread, like yer 
thumb an’ finger. Ev’ybody in the kentry got ter 
know ’im, an’ I reckon thar was a thousan’ shoots 
fired at ’im ev’y year; but he couldn’t be killed. 
Stood as high at the shoulders as a Kaintucky hoss, 
an’ had horns like a rockin’ cheer. Dog’s couldn’t 
dew a thing with ’im. One time, ‘long ’bout the 
War, we had 40 houn’s atter ’im fer two days an’ 
nights; an’, when he got tired of runnin’, he jes’ 
turned on the bunch an’ fanned ’em out. He ranged 
these hills, ter my knowin’, fer 40 year, an’ las’ time 
I seed ’im he was as white as a lock of cotton—all 
’cept a spot on his hip, where Granny Stokes scalded 
’im. Used ter git in Granny’s gyarden; so she 
turned in an’ planted her peas right up agin the 
kitchen. But ‘Splay-foot’ raided ’em, jes’ the same, 
tell she swatted ’im with some b’ilin’ water. Gran- 
ny Stokes was allus havin’ times with the varmints. 
One winter she killed a shoat an’ hung it up in her 
kitchen an’ a couple of pant’ers come prowlin’ ’round 
atter it. One of ‘em stuck his head up through a 
hole in the floor, an’ she shoveled his mouth full of 
hot coals. Granny said he went off screamin’ pow’r- 
fal. T’other one crawled onter the ruff, an’ bimeby 
he. come crawfishin’ down the wall an’ stuck a paw 
through a crack, feelin’ ’round like a ’coon huntin’ 
under a chunk fer grubs. An’ then Granny tuk the 
spin’le out’n her spinnin’ wheel an’ druv it right 
through his paw inter the log, nailin’ ’im hard an’ 
fast. Nex’ mornin’ he was hangin’ thar dead, an’ I 
reckon he must have died of squirmin’ an’ squallin’.”’ 


IV. 


The Kansas prairies once had their 
wealth of big game, but not within the rec- 
ollection of my informant, who was born in 
the ’60s and did not move west of the Mis- 
souri until 10 years later. Veracious writ- 
ers have told us of the great buffalo herds 
once found along the Arkansas—‘“stretch- 
ing miles on miles in every direction, as far 
as the eye could see, a billowy ocean of 
black bodies, wedged closely. together.” 
They have not explained how the bison 
gathered sustenance when so closely com- 
pressed, like sardines in a box ; but we know 
they must have managed it, someway—else 
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One enthusiastic sportsman—a oun % 
stant user and admirer of the 


“BRISTOL” STEEL RODS 


has his oceasional habitatin the camp 


above pictured. He writes :— 


** [have discarded my split bamboo and 
my wood rods I formerly ‘ swore by,’ and 
am ‘in love with’ the ‘ BRISTOLS’” you 
sent me. Tell the boys to throw away 
all nonsensical prejudice, and hasten to 
form the acquaintance of a‘ Bristol’ Rod 
—for there's millions (of fish) in it.” 


We will send you our free catalogue if you like— 
then you can do as you choose. 

The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
No 71 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 
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All over the civilized world : 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN| 
Every Pair Warranted 
“SEE The Name is 


stamped on every : 
loop — 
" 4 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


‘tenet 







25c. for Cotton, 
Sample Pair. 


Demme REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











Dog Soap 


is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POISON, and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 
free from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases. 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing dogs for ex- 
hibition; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. SPRATTS 
PATENT DOG SOAP contains no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St.. NEWARK, N. J. 


1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog Foods and Medicines. 





Branches: 








King’s 
Prepared Shiner 


Fish Bait 


Always poet for the hook — better 
than other bait. Used by anglers 
everywhere. Sold by all dealers, fish- 
ing resorts and boat liveries. 


Price, 25 cents per bottle. 


Sample case of three bottles sent any- 
where for 75 cts. Write for circulars. 


The CURTIS-KING CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Black 
Hamburgs 


Exclusively. 











Handsome, Hardy, 
Great Layers. Win- 
ners at Chicago, 1903, 
lst pen, 2d cockerel, 
in competition with 
the best in the United 
States. Eggs for 
hatching from above 
winners that will produce heavy layers and prize winners. 
Write for prices. 


Richard Crowder, 
2361 North Paulina St., Ravenswood, Chicago, Ills. 
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they would have grown thinner, permitting 
a still closer wedging and thus bringing the 
entire herd within the scope of one’s vision. 
Presumably—and the theory is borne out by 
the fact that the buffalo’s head is always 
carried low—grass was scooped up in tran- 
sit, without checking speed, as locomotives 
on some of the Eastern railroads replenish 


their water supply from troughs sunken be- 
tween the rails. 


“‘T hit this kentry atter the buffalo went west; but 
thar was a sight of small gameof ail kinds, I’ve seed 
prairie chickens oa the fences as close together as they 
could set, an’ they used ter kiver the straw stacks till 
they looked like a solid pile of feathers. The Smith 
boys set trot-lines fer ’em, till one day they made an 
extry big ketch, an’ the chickens flew away with the 
line an’ a new Studebaker wagon that they had it 
tied tew. I got a new wagon that fall, an’ Smith sort- 
er wanted tew claim it; but it snowed the night he 
missed it, an’ thar wa’n’t no way of provin’ nuthin’. 
Dacks? Well, yes. The fast settlers along the Osage 
had a sight of trouble with ’em Thar wa’n’t nosech 
thing as buildin’ an’ livin’ right down in the river 
bottom, ’count of the duck floods.’ Lots of little 
lakes an’ ponds in that section, an’ when the ducks 
an’ geeses settled down at night they’d jes’ crowd all 
the wa'er out on the flats, like ‘twas an overflow. 
Floodin’ the lands didn’t matter so much, fer the 
ducks come io gradual like; but sometimes they’d 
git scared an’ fly up, all at once, an’ the water’d sun 
back in a rush an’ sweep ev’rything ahead of it. Ax 
any of these ole settlers, if you don’t believe what I 
am tellin’ of ye.’’ CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


DESTRUCTIVE FOREST FIRES, 








Forest fires wrought devastation in sev- 
eral Eastern and Northern States during 
the spring and early summer of the present 
year. The losses in Maine alone are esti- 
mated as high as $10,000,000, from fires 
which originated in the middle of May and 
continued unchecked until quenched by a 
heavy rainfall on June 8. Thousands of 
acres of forest were burned over in Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
during the first week of June, and villages 
and millions of dollars worth of property 
were swept away in the Adirondack region 
of New York. New Jersey, Michigan and 
Washington also suffered from destructive 
forest fires, and a prairie fire in California 
spread over 30,000 acres of grass lands, 
many cattle perishing in the flames. 

Collectively these fires have caused the 
country an enormous loss; but, as a writer 
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in Forestry and Irrigation has pointed out, 
single fires have in past years wrought far 
greater ruin. The Miramichi fire of 1825 
destroyed in nine hours a belt of forest 80 
miles long and 25 miles wide along the 
Miramichi River, in New Brunswick, killing 
every living thing in its path, including fish, 
which were found dead in heaps on the riv- 
er banks. Several towns were destroyed 
and at least 160 persons perished. Even 
more terrible than this was the Peshtigo fire 
of 1871, which covered over 2000 square 
miles in Wisconsin and killed 1,500 persons. 
At the same time a fire in Michigan burned 
a strip 180 miles long and 40 miles wide, 
clear across the state, and’brought death to 
several hundred people. In 1881 Michigan 
was again visited by a severe fire, covering 
nearly 2 000 square miles and killing nearly 
500 persons. The fire near Hinckley, Min- 
nesota, in 1894, destroyed $25 000,000 
worth of property; 2,000 persons were left 
destitute, and 500 lives were lost. Had it 
not been for the heroic conduct of locomo- 
tive engineers and other railroad men the 
loss of life would have been trebled. 


— 


Tuat the African elephant was in pre- 
historic times a much smaller animal than 
its present descendent, is conclusively prov- 
en by a collection of fossil remains now on 
exhibition in an English museum. It ap- 
pears that the earliest specimens were about 
the size of a dog; then they grew to the 
size of a donkey, and then to the size of a 
small elephant, and soon. The fossils show 
how the teeth of the elephant grew more 
perfect with succeeding ages. His upper 
jaw grew longer and threw out teeth, which 
grew into tusks; then the long upper lip 
was left as a trunk, when the jaw grew 
shorter again. Of course, these changes 
were the work of untold ages, but the fos- 
sils tell the story well. 








A CERTAIN military man who could swear 
better than he could play golf was one day 
flattered to find a crowd of well dressed 
strangers following him to the links. “I 
hope,” he said gallantly, “that I'll play well 
enough to reward you.” “Oh, it isn’t that, 
Major,” was the reply; “we came out to 
listen.” 
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When It's Hot 


you can keep cool by regulating your diet. This for 
breakfast and luncheon: 


FRUIT 

A SAUCER OF GRAPE-NUTS, with Cream 
EGGS, Soft Boiled or Poached 

POSTUM FOOD COFFEE, Iced if you like 
ZWEIBACH or TOASTED BREAD 


Wonderful how much cooler and clearer and snappier 
you’ll feel, full of energy and go, while your meat fed 
neighbor may be stupid, covered with prickly heat, 
and cross as a bear. 


Let up on the meats, go slow on the rich desserts and 
eat no fats or greasy foods at all during hot weather. 
Put your frying pan away. Sip a little cold water 
when thirsty. The Grape-Nuts will nourish and sus- 
tain you through the day and keep the blood healthy 
and normal. In the evening after the heat of the day 
is past eat your heartiest meal, but be moderate and 
select it with an eye to health. 

In this simple and pleasant way you can feed right 
and feel right and think right. You will be cooler, 
stronger, healthier and more vigorous mentally and 
physically. Easily proved by trial. 


Grape-Nuts 
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BE IT RESOLVED. 





Now sweetly sing the winged things 
In sibilant refrain; 

And, day and night, we feel them bite, 
Depart, and come again, 

To sing some more and quest for gore, 
Regardless of our pain. 


With dolefal groans we stretch our bones 
Upon a bed of boughs, 

And all the night we slap and fight, 
And pledge most earnest vows 

To pull our freight for home; but wait 
Till morn such course allows. 


And when, at last, the night is past, 
The sun shines forth so clear; 

So sweetly shrill the songbirds trill, 
And eye us without fear; 

And, calm and cool, the limpid pool 
Inviting lies so near, 


That by its edge fresh vows we pledge: 
Though ’skeeters fly so thick 
That we can chop them out in blocks, 
Or stir them with a stick, 
We'll stay and fish just all we wish, 
And never make a kick. 
In Camp. Our MACHINE PoktT. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





F. D. ELvLxEtr of Keithsburg, IIl., is a great believ- 
er in the superiority of graphine gun-wads, having 
used them exclusively in the recent tournaments at 
Little York and Joy, Ill., winning in each instance 
the prize for highest average. These wads prevent 
leading and lessen the recoil, and it is claimed that 
they give a better pattern and greater velocity and 
peuetration to the shot charge. For samples and par- 
ticulars write the Graphine Wad Co., Muncie, Ind., 
mentioning this magazine. 


* 
* _ 


THE Marble Safety Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich., 
might consistently choose a more comprehensive 
name, for safety axes are no longer its principal pro- 
ductions. The Marble axes are no better or more fa- 
vorably known than the Marble knives, gaffs, com- 
passes, sights, cleaning rods and other sportsmen’s 
‘‘tricks;” but the axes were first hatched of the brood, 
and perhaps it is well that this fact should be kept in 
mind. Sportsmen generally are waiting to learn 
what the Gladstone ‘‘ tricksmith”’ will next offer for 
their consideration, and are prepared to purchase it on 
sight; for the name of Marble is a guarantee of use- 
fulness and merit. 


* 
* * 


THE latest improvement brought out by the Ideal 
Mfg. Co., 8 R St., New Haven, Conn., is a loading 
press, for charging rifle shells of all calibres in quan- 
tities. The discharged shell is de- and re-capped, re- 
sized and charged with powder, and the bullet sized, 
accurately seated and crimped in place, with ease, 
speed and efficiency. Descriptive circulars will be 
sent by the manufacturers. 
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WESTEEN sportsmen who desire to decorate their 
offices and homes with mounted trophies of their skill 
with gun and rod, will doubtless be interested in the 
advertisement, elsewhere in this issue, of the North- 
western School of Taxidermy (Inc.), Omaha, Neb. A 
practical knowledge of taxidermy is not a bad thing 
to acquire. 


* 
* . 


THE very latest hard luck story comes from Kuli- 
ang, Central China, where a missionary and his wife 
were alarmed by a tiger which nightly prowled 
around their home, and planned to encompass his 
death. One night they tied a cow in the back yard 
and a dog at the front of the house, armed themselves 
with guns and lay in waiting. The tiger approached 
the house from the rear, and the missionary fired and 
killed the cow; and then the wife left her own stand 
in front to see what had happened, and in her absence 
the tiger ate the dog. 


* * 


At the tournament of the Sportsmen’s Association 
of the Northwest, held at Dayton, Wash., June 24-27, 
the highest average prize was won by G. L. Becker 
of Ogden, Utah, who used 37 grains of Dupont smoke- 
less powder. Mr. Becker also won the individual 
championship medal in a close contest against many 
competitors. 

* ° * 

THE Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., an- 
nounce their repeating shotgun in 16 gauge, the 
smallest repeating shotgun ever manufactured. Itis 
symmetrically proportioned throughout, has 26 or 
28-inch barrels and weighs about 6} pounds. The 
standard grade has a special rolled steel barrel calcu- 
lated to withstand heavy charges of smokeless pow- 
der, and is targeted to throw 240 pellets of No. 7} 
shot in a 30-inch circle at35 yards. Send 3 stamps 
to the above address for Catalogue No. A 39. 


* 
* - 


‘*THE best that ever” is the general verdict of all 
who have seen the art supplement recently issued by 
the Memphis Evening Scimitar, on the occasion of the 
removal of that enterprising journal to its new build- 
ing. More conservative praise would be unjust, for 
the supplement is not only a surprise as coming from 
a Southern city, but has never been surpassed by sim- 
ilar works from our so-called centres of American lit- 
erature and art. It contains 112 pages, each of six 
16-inch columns, and, in addition to the letter-press, 
something more than 800 artistically executed half- 
tones illustrative of Memphis, her wide-awake and 
progressive people, and their business enterprises and 
social and domestic environments. The colored cov- 
er design, ‘‘ Hernando DeSoto Viewing the Father of 
Waters from the Chickasaw Bluffs,’’ is a worthy in- 
troduction to the pages which follow and clinches the 
fact that Memphis printers and engravers are keeping 


step with modern progress in their respective lines. 


* 
* * 


P. M. CUSHING, a Milwaukeean, who enjoys field 
sports and Sports AFIELD,'dropped in the other day 
to tell us his plans for a summer outing on the Hal- 
liburton Lakes, near Algonquin Park, Ont. They 
have quite a sizable country up there, and Mr. Cush- 
ing proposes seeing a goodly share of it before he re- 
turns. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TRIDENT Inc. 


A School with a Mission. The Sportsmen’s Friend. Teaches the mounting of all kinds of Birds, 
Animals, etc., with entire success by mail. Just what sportsmen and Nature lovers have long been wait- 
ing for. Save your beautiful pe hay Decorate your home and den. Make your gun and rod pay 
their own way. We tell you how. Quickly learned. Most approved methods, Tuition reasonable. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Are you interested? Literature free. Write today for complete informa- 
tion; your only opportunity. Special 30-day Offer. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, (Inc.), 


The only School of Taxidermy in the World. 411W Bee Building, OMAHA, NEB. 


WHY PAY MORE FOR A REEL? 


One repair only on an expensive reel will cost you as much and 
more than one of our new reels. Repairs on ours often cost noth- 
ing, and seldom over 25 cents. You get as good service from our Rabbeth Drag 
reels as from any you migh Fp bd times as much for. All deal- Handle. 
ers sell these reels; also the MAC Landing Net, Frame and ’ 
staff. “If you are after big fish, you ought to have a Rabbeth 
Drag Handle fitted to your Reel.” Send for Catalogue. 

A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO., Manufacturers, 
“ALL RIGHT.” 17 Prospect Street, Newark, N. J. 


Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 FALLING 


Battery Table Lamp....... 8 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp...... 10.00 H A R 


Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Absolutely a 
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Electric Door Bells........... 1.00 
Electric Carriage Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns...... 3.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries....... 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory. 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits............ 2.25 
Battery Motors ..... #1.00 to12.00 
Bicycle Electric Lights... .... 3.00 
Electric Railway.............. by 4 
Pocket Flash Lights......... 1.50 
Necktie Lights ....... 75c.to 3.00 


Electric Hand Lantern. gend for free book. Describes 

and illustrates many of the most Tice tats : 

useful electric devices, at wonderfully small prices. All ere is but one way to 
practical. The lowest price in the world on everything elec- tell the reason of baldness 

—. ppente can a ae commissions and many and falling hair, and that is by 

es. write for complete informa a microscopic examination of the hair 

OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cieveland, Ohio. itself. The particular disease with 


(— ~ which your scalp is afflicted must be 


known before it can be intelligently 


High-Bred treated. The use of dandruff cures 


and hair tonics, without knowing the 


specific cause of your disease, is like 
taking medicine without knowing what 
you are trying to cure. 


Send three fallen hairs from 
your combings to Prof. J. H. Austin, 














I have six high-bred, thoroughly well broken, 
black-and-white pointers for sale. 








-elebrated bacteriologist. who 
They are two years old and eligible to registra- the ce oe . 
tion—King of Kent strain, sired by Hal Pointer. will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE 
ion Pa are owes gu By —. Rance —— a diagnosis of your case, a booklet on 
e rangers, good bi nders, strong an : sam- 
' of good ‘iis As me and steady under fae gun. ¥ care of the hair and scalp, and a sam 
lene the aranteed. ple box of the remedy which he will pre- 
Photogrep and copy of pedigree furnished en pare especially for you. 


receipt of 10 cts. to cover postage. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day. 


DR. W. A. DORLAND, Grand Rapids, Mich. PROF. J. H. AUSTIN, . 
. 369 McVicker Building, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Ow Aug. 1 the pocket model of the automatic Colt 
pistol (Browning’s patent) will be placed on the mar- 
ket and doubtless will receive a prompt welcome, es- 
pecially from those who have obj-cted to the weight 
and bulk of former models. it is of .32 calibre, 
weighs 23 ounces, and its length over all is 7 inches. 
Deser'ptive circulars furnished by the Cult’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg Cv., Hartford, Conn. 


* 
* * 


AN interesting relic in the possession of the Iver 
Johnson Sporting Goods Co , Boston Mus., is a gun 
used by one John Thompson in the Kiog Philip war. 
Prior to this the said Thompson must have achieved 
renown as aa [ndian slayer, for the gun was present- 
ed to him by the English people for deeds of valor. It 
was built in 1625, has a 72 inch barrel, and is reputed 
to have killed an Indian at a distance of more than a 
half-mile. 

* - * 

THE theory that the use of tobacco is detrimental 
to good shooting is refuted by the experience of a cer- 
tain Welsh parson, who was equally noted for his 
skill in the field and his love for his pipe. As he ad- 
vanced in years his friends prevailed upon bim to give 
upsmokiny, and thereafter he missed regularly, shoot- 
ing a yard under his birds Here was mystery anda 
direct disproval of the anti tobacco theory; but it lat- 
er developed that, lacking the support of the pipe 
*twixt his toothless jaws, his left cheek fell in, the 
butt of the gun rose and the muzzle dropped. From 
the law of cause and effect there is no appeal. 


* 
* * 


READERS of ‘‘The Sacred White Deer,’’ C. H. 
Barkdaull’s breezy and interesting story in this issue, 
will be pleased to learn that the author promises they 
shall profit farther by the experience gained during 
his ten years of sojourning in Alaska. Mr. Barkdall 
has not neglected his opportunities for observation, 
and posses:es the rare ability of descrining in an in- 
teresting way what he has seen. Readers of Sports 
AFIELD desiriog information of any character con- 
cerning Ala-ka and its resources will doubtless find 
it to their interest to commanicate with him. His 
present address is Seattle, Wash. 


* 
* * 


F.C Ross and H. M. Pope—Eastern marksmen 
of note and renown, the latter connected with the J. 
Stevens A ms & Tvo! Co —won respectively the point 
target and the people’s target matctes at the recent 
tournament of the Ceatral Snarpshooters Uoion. Both 
used Stevens rifles and King’s semi-smokeless pow- 
der, a combination which has achieved victory on 
many ranges. 

* = * 

Tue Hunter Arms Co,, Falton, N. Y., has found it 
necessary to issue @ new edition of its catalogue of L. 
C. Smith gans, the demand for it having proven 
greater than was anticipited. The idea, carried out 
in this catalogue, of having the cuts for illustration 
made by photography from the guas themselves, ena- 
bles the purchaser to select an aim as readily, and 
with as great an assurance of satisfaction, as though 
choosing from stock in the company’s salesrooms. 
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JAMES FULLERTON, the well known sportsman, 
writer and guide of Red Lodge, M int , favored the 
Sports AFIELD office with a call lately while on a 
flying trip to the Eist. His is the delightfal fortune 
to reside in a favored region where big game abounds, 
and he is very sensibly improving his opportunities 
for sport. 

* * * 

‘*T LEFT Seattle on June 9 with the Cook expedi- 
tion, which purposes the ascension of Mount McKin- 
ley,’”’ writes Walter P Miller, the sportsman-photog- 
rapher, from Cook’s Inlet, Alaska, under dateof June 
21. ‘‘I am doing the photographic work for the par- 
ty, and have secured a number of good views on our 
way up the coast. As we have lost our portable can- 
vas boat, it has been decided to send me up the river 
in a@ canoe, with an Indian guide, to meet the party 
on three different streams and take them across. 
Will be about two weeks on this trip, and expect to 
have a good time with my Marlin rifle and two cam- 
eras. I will likely return to Seattle about the mid- 
dle of October, when Sports AFIELD will hear from 
me again.” 

* = * 

DALL DEWEESE of Canon City, Col., one of the 
West’s most ardent and successful sportsmen, writes 
Sports AFIgLD as follows concerning his recent jour- 
ney around the world, following the sun: ‘‘1 did 
very little hunting on my trip, as I went to see the 
country more than anythiog else. However, I had 
some shooting in Cniaa, which I enjoyed very mach, 
and then went on down to the Malay Archipelago, a 
couatry bearing the same relation to the eastern hem- 
isphere that Fiorida does tothis. I went in f.om the 
Straits settlements, and had a few Malay hunters 
with me, the most perfect specimens of original man- 
hood I ever saw. Their muscular development is 
graad, and they are splendid hunters and know the 
habits of the game very well. They have a system 
of signaling to each other in the woods that is really 
mirvelous. I was successful in locating one bunch 
of three elephants one day, getting within 60 yards of 
them and in plain view. I saw that none of them 
had tusks of any size, and, as [ knew I could make 
no use of the meat and did not wish to spend the time 
to cure the skio I thought it usele-s slaughter to kill 
one of them, and con‘ented myself with thinking how 
easy it would be to get an elephant under such con- 
ditions. Later in the day I saw a fine sambur stag 
which had nice horns, and I killed him and saved the 
horns asa trophy. I then came on around to India, 
went into the edge of the jungle for a few days and 
killed several nice black back, and specimens of the 
smaller fauna of that country. I heard of some tigers 
near there, but had not the time to spare to get up a 
beating party and try for a shot. There is lots of 
game in some parts of these countries, but for sport 
give me the elk and deer of America, and the grand 
old Rocky Mountains to bunt in.’’ 


* 
* a 


THE giant redwood trees of California, save those 
under government protection, are speedily being 
turned into lumber. A group of three, growing on 
less than a half-acre and locally known as the “Three 
Sisters,”? was recently felled, yielding more than 
350,000 feet of marketable lumber, the largest mak- 
ing 150,000 feet. 
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Ithaca Guns 


Gross Bolted 


The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefally 
to the Muzzle. 






Sixteen Grades. 
$19.50 to $300. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, New Yerk. 






The Double Thick 
Nitro Breech. 

















BRADLEY’S ANTI-RUST ROPES! 


dition. Sent 


particulars. 





For SHO'GUNS, RIFLES and REVOLVERS. They cannot rust or 
these rop:s are used. No more worrying to keep your firea: ms in perfect con- 


it if 
tpaid. $1.00 per set for Shotguns; 50c. for Rifles; 25e. for 


Revolvers. Give gauge and length of barrel. Send for circular giving fall 


BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT 


Makes wing shooting easy and certain. Scores greatly increased at trap and 
in field. Price, postpaid, 50 cents, 


Send for circular. 
Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, Tennessee, 





Lake View Kennels, 


Breeders of thoroughbred 
English Setters and Cocker Spaniels. 


Sey 





nds 





WOODBINE PRINCESS. 
Sportsmen and Fanciers are invited to write for special prices. 


DR. W. D. JONES, Prop., Devils Lake, N. D. 


Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 











ISH CULTURISI, WITH WiDE EXPERIENCE IN 

Propagation of trout an bass; also in construction and 

maintenance of fish cultural establishments; competent to 

take charge of large preserve; now engaged, desires to make 

achange. First-class references. Address: FISH CULTUR- 
» care SporRTS AFIELD. 


ANTED.—EVERY MAN, WOMAN. BOY AND GIRL 

who is interested in hunting, fishing, camping or 
photography to j in the Mohawk Gun Association. We give 
our members rifles, shotguns, fish poles, tents and cameras 
free for obtaining new members for us. It costs but 25 cents 
to mea member. Send your name and 25 cents to the 
MOHAWEK GUN ASSOCIATION, Box 192, Cohoes, N. Y. 








ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you'll make a Bull's Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘‘P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 








“ Errors like straws upon the surface flow, 
Who searches for pearls must dive below.” 


f 
’ Dive Right Here!! 








All tourists, travellers, sportsmen and all business men 
are constantly looking tor something more useful than 
pearls: they are looking for a beautiful and permanent 
writing fluid. » " ot, Bel 

ust answers their need. ng 

Our French Concens in powder it can be carried in a 
trated Powder ink  valise or in one’s pocket, for the 
quantity needed to make a gallon 

of ink weighs about one ounce. The most beautiful writing 
lue ink is instantly produced by simply dissolving the 

powder in cold water. It is the only ink which is at the 
same time permanent on paper and indelible on linen. Its 
superior qualities are attested by the leading firms of all 
@ cities of Europe and America which have used 1t for years. 






- A package to make half a pint............ccc0eseesee seneesees 10 cents 
. “« © one pint..... . 20 * 

VS = “ © one quart. - * 

uy beg id FCB GNC ae ccccessse cores cnssen eoneee 


$i 00 
AS Special prices for Colleges, etc. We shall be pleased to 
f mail you a FREE SAMPLE (enough to make half a pint) 
M§ on receipt of 5 cents to cover postage and expenses. 


The French Concentrated Ink Co., 
75 Maple St., Chicago. 


"SEE6ECECCECECEECCECEECECE CECE EECE 









Read our premium offers and provide yourself 
with a new shotgun or rifle for the coming haunting 
season . 


Ht will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SWANSON’S HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 





Sequel to “ The Oatbaymule,” as described in the February Sports 
Afield. As told by Swan Swanson to a talented Nebraska Mem- 
ber of the Sports Afield Family. 

Oatmabeel an’ oatbaymule 

Mek may feel lak plenty fool ; 
Horseless buggy bane der stuff. 
An’ Aye got heem, sure enough, 
For may leetle sonny, Swan, 

En hay raid hem plenty on; 
Yoost may beeg foot number ten ; 
‘‘Oop!”’ hay straddle heem, an’ then: 

‘* Rida, rida, ranka, 
Hasten heter blanka. 
Hvart skall hon rida? 
Till en liten piga. 
Hvad skall hon heta? 
Jungfrau Margareta, 
Den tjocka ocn den feta. 


Swannie bane der finest boy! 
An’ hay fill may oop wit yoy; 
An’ Aye say bay Ann, may vife, 
“‘Hay’s a cookoo, bate may life!” 

Ann shay say hay look lak me. 
Vell, Aye tank so needer, see? 
’Cause Aye bane hays dad, Aye tank, 
(Now hay geef may foot a yank): 

Rida, rida, ranka, 

Hasten heter blanka. 

Hvart skall hon rida? 

Till en liten piga. 

Hvad skall hon heta? 

Jungfrau Margareta, 

Den tjocka ocn den feta. 


Blendy quick, Aye tank, hay’ll be 
Yoost about as beeg as me. 
And, on Soontag, bate may life! 
Hay’ll go feesking for a vife, 
Straddle of det bay mule horse, 
Ofver all der hills across, 
An’ Aye vonder ef hay’ll sing 
As det bay mule buck en swing: 
Rida, rida, ranka, 
Hasten heter blanka. 
Hvart skall hon rida? 
Till en liten piga. 
Hvad skall hon heta? 
Jungfrau Margareta, 
Den tjocka ocn den feta. 


— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








PETERS factory-loaded shells have lately won the 
high average prizes at numerous trap tournaments, 
notably at Easton, Pa.; Waynesboro, Va.; North 
Branch, N. J., and Watseka, Ill. At Milton, Pa. a 
run of 126 straight was made with this ammunition. 


a *% 


IF the success of the Ithaca gun when first intro- 
duced was remarkable, its present popularity may 
easily be termed phenomenal in view of the great 
number of American and foreign guns on the market 
and the efforts of each maker to win for his own arm 
a high standing in the list. From the first, the aim 
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of the Ithaca Gun Co. was to produce a strong, dura- 
ble and thoroughly reliable aynr for a moderate price, 
and it is still holding closely and successfully to the 
same line of endeavor. Hammer guns at prices rang- 
ing from $20 to $31; hammerless, from $25 to as high 
as the purchaser cares to pay for fine material and 
workmanship, are winning praise for the Ithaca 
standard of merit in the hands of sportsmen the coun- 
try over—but this is an old story to our readers and 
so carries no especial information. A new catalogue 
of these guns has just been issued for general distri- 
bution. Send your name and address to the Ithaca 
Gun Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and secure a copy. 


* 
* * 


AN angler can better endure disappointment when 
the fault rests with the fish. ‘‘ No bites’’ is a less 
annoying cause of failure than ‘‘no bait.’ King’s 
Prepared Shiners, advertised elsewhere in this issue, 
are said to be a sure killer for all species of game fish. 
They are conveniently packed for carrying in the 
pocket or creel, always ready for use, and are cheaper 
than live bait because they’ will retain their good 
qualities indefinitely. Made by the Curtis-King Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

* bs * 

THE ammunition used by the victorious American 
team in the international match for the Palma Tro- 
phy, was loaded under contract by the Union Metal- 
lic Cartridge Co., Bridgeport, Conn., the team assum- 
ing this expense in preference to accepting the Gov- 
ernment ammunition, which would have been furn- 
ished gratis. The shells were the Government .30-40, 
made at the Springfield Arsenal, loaded with the 
Thomas bullet, which was perfected by M. W. Thom- 
as, chief inspector for the U. M. C. Co., who accompa- 
nied the team abroad and was present at the match. 


* 
* * 


THE ingenious shotgun sight invented by C. L: Brad- 
ley, Clarksville, Tenn., is rapidly demonstrating its 
usefulness in wing shooting and has received flatter- 
ing commendations from many sportsmen. Bradley’s 
“* Anti-Rust Ropes,” for preventing rust and pits in 
shotguns, rifles and revolvers, are also admirably 
adapted to their purpose and will be found worth 
many times their cost to any owner of fine arms. 


* 
* * 


AMONG recent visitors we are pleased to number 
C. W. Stribley of Kaukauna, Wis., whose member- 
ship in the Sports AFIELD family— despite his youth- 
ful appearance—dates away back in an earlier centu- 
ry. He had just returned from a trouting trip to 
Watersmeet, Mich., where, against unfavorable con- 
ditions and in defiance of local wiseacres’ predictions, 
175 fine trout were taken in 3 days by himself and a 
friend. 

* * 

A COMMENDABLE winning was that of the Lefever 
gun at the Grand American Handicap of 1903, where 
it secured first prize in competition with nearly all 
the best American and English makes. The Lefever 
of today is amply sustaining the reputation earned 
by the first output of this factory 40 years ago. It 
has kept step with the march of improvement and 
possesses features found in no other gun. The Lefe- 
ver Arms Co., Syracuse, N. Y., will send catalogues 
on application. 
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SAVAGE RIFLES 2 the ham. 


merless re- 
peaters that shoot well under all condi- 
tions and on all kinds of game. 

















The new high- 

; power .25-35, 

“] .32-40 and .38-55 are 

j a recent addition to 

the famous .303 and 

-30-30 Model 1899 Re- 

peater. If you are in- 

terested in rifies, these new target and 

big game loads are worth investiga- 
tion. Write for free Catalogue C. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., Utica, N.‘Y. 











SORT RENT RATE AI OI 


Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing Shot,” “ ORIENTAL SMOKELESS” 


“Western Sporting,” 











is now generally considered 
“Wild Fowl,” the best Smokeless Powder 
“Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. ' to Sportamen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Gntinnere oats: 
Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR O0O., Agents, Chicago. 


TO MAKE YOUR FAVORITE MAGAZINE NEW FRIENDS. 


Sign the following blank and see that it reaches some one who will 
appreciate the merits of SpPoRTS AFIELD. 


TO EXTEND OUR CIRCULATION. 


This slip, properly signed by any regular reader and accompanied by 10 cents to 
cover cost of mailing, entitles the sender to three consecutive numbers of Sports AFIELD. 
The oldest and most popular magazine of its class. Good until November 1, 1903. 

Sports AFIELD Pus. Co., Chicago, Ills. 
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“The line 


q New Standard Tourist Sleeping Cars 


that crosses 


Library Observation Cars 


the 


Lighted by Acetylene Gas 


mountains 


“ Rockies”’ * Cascades” 


by 
daylight” 


New Lquipment Throughout, 


Low round trip excursion rates 
to Seattle, Portland. Puget 
Sound, Aluska and Califor 
nia points. 

Write for booklet, “‘ Across Ameri- 

ca,”’ and full information, to 





F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Fishing .. Hunting 















Colorado posess- 
finest fishing and 
on earth, the 
ing the natural 
deer, and others¥ B 
iads of streams ® 
tain trout; its lakes, while full 
of attractions for the angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other wild fowls. 


es some of the 
hunting grounds 
dense forests be- 
covert for elk, 





Splendid Accommodations 
Train Service provided for all 
to Colorado classes of 


via the passengers on the 


. - Union Pacific .. 


VERY LOW RATES 


during the Summer. 


E. L. LUMAX, G. PB. & T. A, 











Omaha, Neb. 





To the South 
and Southeast 


No live offers better service or faster 
schedules from Chicago, Louisville, 
St Louis or Cincinnati to points South 
or Southeast than the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. Two was aaily 
te Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleavs, Fiorida and Gualf Coast 
points. Stopover privilege at Mim- 
moth Cave, one of the wonders of the 
world. Al'l trains solid vestibuled 
and composed of modern Pullman 
Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Electric Lighted Diving Cars. 
Rock ballasted road bed insuring 
easy riding and no dust. Inf»rmation 
as to rates, time and descriptive ad- 

. vertising matter will be cheerfully 
furnished by 





Cc. L. STONE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus stock 
readily and at a small expense 
by placing an advertisement in 
SPORTS AFIELD. 


PALMER BOAT COMPANY 


Highland Park, Illinois. 
(Suburb of Chicago.) 





a 
— 
a 





Designers and builders of high-grade 


Launches and 
Sail-boats 


Fast stern paddle-wheel launches, for shallow wa- 
ter; racing Class A and Class B sloops (eligible to 
races held by the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 
tion) ‘‘Sailabouts,”” Hollow Sprace Spars, Yacht 
and Spar Fittings, ete. 

















it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Here’s one of the famous 
Daniel Boone type of Ken- 
tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 
less a great beauty in its day 
and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 
points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 
you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 
Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 
curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 
bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 
your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 
game to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 
will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 
article in return for subscription work. Yow need 
some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 
tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us: 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’? by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’’; or 1 copy of ‘‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
§. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing”—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “'Trim’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens ‘‘tip-up’’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
ora Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age; or acopy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 
qua non for every 
fisherman. 





SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 
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gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges ; 
rim- fire ; state calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 





the 
ht of game and KY 
off the arms 3 
when they are raised 5 


This fold takes 


wei 
in the act of shooting 


she 


THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT, 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; we 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are “cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sporte- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





Hip Boots 
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STEVENS IDEAL’ N°44. 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 32 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: a Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire; .25 Stevens R. F.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
-32 long R. F.; .32-20 C. F.; .32-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No. 1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order ; org 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 f.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions; a Parker hammer. 


THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 


TWENTY subscriptions: a Marlin repeating rifle, 


26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
of calibres from .22 up to .44~—40 and .45-90. 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00); 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order 
and shipped direct from Parker Brothers’ factory. A 
beautiful gun in all respects. 


N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the express 
charges on any premiums (except books and the Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you special 
terms on same. 


It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 


at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. To new friends, we would say that 


TAKE DOWN 


FEATURE 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-303 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Gompany, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hls. 
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THE REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


ream ta ' NI WN 
313 Broadway, New York Ci ILION, ! 
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DUPONT SMOKELESS, 


KITCHEN MONEY '\Ma rlin 


$7.500.00 Donated, to - 
Be Divided Among | ; FOR BIG GAME 
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